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Lincoln's Inn 


EN the legal profession jokes 
ure numerous, and gene- 
rally appreciated, but in 
spite of these jokes, every 
Englishman must be proud 
of the Bar and Bench as 
one of the noblest of the 
institutions of his country, 
and he cannot, therefore, 
fail to feel interest in the 
history of the nurseries in 
which the lawyers and 
judges have been reared. 
The Inns of Court are pre- 
eminent among the antiqui- 
ties of London, and within 
their gates we breathe an 
atmosphere of the past. 
The term Inn formerly 
denoted the residence of a 
nobleman, and these legal 
colleges were mostly founded 
where such residences had 
been. They were called Inns 
of Court, because they were 
places of study preparatory to 
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which were anciently held in the Aula Regis, or 
court of the king’s palace, The first students 
were sons of the aristocracy, and in the reign 
of James I. an order was made, which was 
signed by Coke, Bacon, and others, that “ none 
be thenceforth admitted into the Society of any 
House of Court that is not a gentleman by 
descent ;” but in spite of this exclusiveness, it 
has always been a rule that no dignity or title 
confers any rank at the Bar, so that the highest 
nobleman takes his place in accordance with 
legal precedence alone. Considerable changes, 
however, have taken place at different times in 
this precedence. The degree of Serjeant-at-law 
is the most ancient, and formerly was the 
highest in the law, but now Queen’s Counsel 
rank before Serjeants both in court and else- 
where. Lincoln’s-inn is the most ancient of 
Inns of Court, and takes its name from the inn 
or town house of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln 
(who died in 1312), which occupied a consider. 
able portion of the site of the present Inn. The 
earl built his mansion upon ground granted to 
him which had previously belonged to the 
ancient monastery of Black Friars, by Holborn. 
The other portion of the present Lincoln’s-inn 
was occupied by the palace of the Bishops of 
Chichester, which was built by the great prelate 
Ralph de Neville, Lord Chancellor of England 
and Ireland in the reign of Henry III. 

The buildings of Lincoln’s-inn consist of an 
odd mixture of styles, from the ugliest speci- 
mens of house-architecture to the handsome new 
Hall. Of the new Chambers now in course of 
completion, contiguous to the Hall, and similar 
to it in style, we give a view and plan in our 
present number. Theold buildings were erected 
at various periods between the reigns of 
Henry VII. and James I., and have their chief 
frontage to Chancery-lane, formerly called New- 
street, and afterwards Chancellor’s-lane. The 
gate-house is an object of considerable interest ; 
but it is expected that it will have to be taken 
down to make way for some new suites of 
chambers. Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G., treasurer 
of the household to King Henry VII., contributed 
liberally towards the erection of this gate, as he 





practice in the courts of law, | 








did to the funds of the Nunnery of Holywell, in 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, where 
the windows are inscribed with these lines :— 


‘* All the nunnes of Holywel 
Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel.”’ 


The oak doors of the gate are the original ones 
which were put up in the sixth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign (1564). Chancery-lane existed in 
the reign of Henry III., but continued for many 
years in a very miserable condition, and was not 
paved till 1542. New-square, or Serle-court, as 
it was formerly called after Henry Serle, a 
member of the inn, was erected about 1683. In 
1800 Sir Samuel Romilly lived at No. 2 and Sir 
William Grant at No.3. A Corinthian colamn 
used to stand in the centre of the square, on 
which was raised a vertical sundial, and at the 
base of the shaft, four jets-d’eau arose from 
infant tritons holding shells. In 1845 the open 
space was inclosed by railings, and planted in 
compartments with trees and shrubs. Stone. 
Buildings were built in 1780 from the designs of 
Sir Robert Taylor, and were only part of a 
scheme for rebuilding the whole inn. The 
architecture is very plain, but the effect of the 
Portland stone is pleasing. It is said that the 
drawings were executed by a pupil of Taylor’s: 
named Leach, who efterwards became Master of 
the Rolls as Sir John Leach. In 1845 the 
buildings, which had been left in an unfinished 
state for sixty years, were completed by Mr. 
Hardwick. 

The chapel was built by Inigo Jones, “ after 
the Gothick manner, in imitation of that of 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster,” in the reign 
of James I. when the ruinous condition of the 
old chapel had rendered a new one necessary. 
The crypt beneath the chapel, with its open 
arches, was used as an ambulatory or place for 
lawyers and students “to walk in, to talk and 
confer their learning”; and Pepys describes 
himself as having gone “to walk under the 
chapel by agreement.” It is now railed in, and 
used as a place of interment for the benchers. 
The first stone of the chapel was laid by Dr. 
John Donne, and the completed bnilding was 
consecrated on Ascension Day, 1623, by Dr. 
George Mountaine, Bishop of London, the 
sermon on the occasion being preached by 
Dr. Donne. The building is more curious than 
admirable; but the stained-glass windows, by 
the Flemish artists, Abraham and Bernard Van 
Linge, are worthy of some attention. Mr. 
Winston says of them, “in point of colour they 
are as rich as the richest decorated glass I have 
ever seen.” Alexander Brome, the Cavalier 
song-writer ; John Thurloe, Secretary of State to 
Oliver Cromwell; the indefatigable William 
Prynne; Sir John Anstrather, one of the 
managers in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings; and Francis Hargrave, the author of 
“Notes on Coke upon Littleton,” were all 
buried under the chapel. Some of the most 
distinguished and eloquent divines of the 
Church of England have filled the office of 
preacher to the Society, and amongst these the 
names of Dr. Donne, Archbishops Usher and 
Tillotson, Bishops Warburton, Hurd, and Heber, 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. Dr. Lang- 
horne, the translator of Plutarch, was assistant- 
preacher for several years. The Warburtonian 
Lectures, founded by Bishop Warburton, in 
1768, are delivered in this chapel. The old hall 
was erected in 1506, in place of a still older 
hall, which had become so ruinous that it had to 
be pulled down. Alterations were made in this 
goodly hall in 1625, 1652, and 1706, and in 1800 
the exterior was repaired and stuccoed by Ber- 
nasconi. In 1819 the room was lengthened by 
about 10 ft.; but some few years ago it was divided 
near the centre by a temporary partition, in 
order to form two courts, for the sittings of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices. In 
1750 Hogarth was engaged, on the recommen. 
dation of Lord Mansfield, to paint a picture for 











the chapel, and he painted his well-known 
“Paul before Felix,’’ which was so unecclesias- 
tical in its treatment that the benchers thought 
it wiser to place the picture in the hall than in 
the chapel. 

The Inns of Court were of old great places 
for masques and revels, and Lincoln’s-inn was 
not behind its sister societies in these amuse- 
ments. The seniors loved to see the juniors 
enjoy themselves, and in the seventh year of 
James I. an order was made “that the under- 
barristers be by decimation put out of commons 
for example’s sake because the whole bar were 
offended by their not dancing on the Candlemas- 
day preceding, according to the ancient order of 
the Noeiety, when the judges were present,” and 
a threat was added that if the like fault were 
repeated, they would be fined or disbarred. 
Charles II. attended the Christmas revels in 
1661, and ten years afterwards he made a second 
visit, in company with the Duke of York, Prince 
Rupert, the Duke of Monmouth, and others of 
the nobility. The king and his suite enrolled 
themselves as members of the Society, and after 
pledging the welfare of Lincoln’s-inn the king 
conferred the honour of knighthood on two of 
the benchers, one of the barristers and one of 
the students. 

In the beginning of the year 1843 the benchers 
of Lineoln’s-inn determined upon the erection of 
a hall and library that should be worthy of their 
Society, and they adopted the designs of Mr. 
Philip Hardwick, R.A., which were carried out 
in a manner that satisfied all concerned. The 
foundation stone of the new building was laid 
on the 20th of April, 1843, by Vice-Chancellor 
Knight Bruce, who was then treasurer of the 
Society. Two years and a half afterwards a 
building had arisen which added one to the 
small number of elegant edifices that adorn 
London. It is constructed of brick, with stone 
dressings, and all the stone used in the exterior 
decoration was quarried at Anston, in Yorkshire. 
Part of this afterwards failed very considerably. 
The hall is much larger in its dimensions than 
any of the halls of the other Inns of Court. 
It has a timber-framed roof, and on the northern 
wall a.fine fresco was executed by Mr. G. F. Watts 
in 1859, which represents an imaginary assem- 
blage of the early law-givers of various nations, 
from Moses down to Edward I., and has been 
entitled “ The School of Legislation.” When 
the new buildings were completed the Queen 
honoured the Society with her presence, and 
on the 30th of October, 1845, the ceremony of 
inauguration took place. The Prince Consort was 
admitted to membership, and the ceremonial was 
concluded by a banquet in the hall, of which the 
Queen partook. The library is in the same 
building as the hall, and forms a suitable repo- 
sitory for the valuable collection of books which 
is placed therein. It is probably the hand. 
somest library in London, and now that it has 
been enlarged in this present year, it is 130 ft. 
in length from east to west, exclusive of the 
two oriels, which are each about 6 ft. The 
original foundation of the library is of con- 
siderable antiquity. In the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Henry VII., A.D. 1497, “ John 
Nethersale, late one of this Society, bequeathed 
forty marks, partly towards the building of a 
library here for the benefit of the students of 
the laws of England, and partly that every 
priest of this house, in the celebration of divine 
service every Friday, should sing a mass of 
requiem for the soul of the said John.” Little 
progress, however, was made in the accumu- 
lation of books; and in 1608, “because the 
library was not well furnished with books, it 
was ordered that for the more speedy doing 
thereof, every one that should thenceforth be 
called to the bench in this Society, should give 
twenty shillings towards the buying of books 
for the same library, and every one thence- 
forth called to the bar, thirteen shillings and 
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fourpence.” The collection of books is now & 
peculiarly rich one, for not only are here to 
be found all the treasures of English law from 
Glanville, Bracton, Britton, and Fleta, to the 
latest digests, but foreign law, theology, English 
and foreign history, classics, dictionaries, and 
topography, are all adequately represented. 
The Society have been fortunate in the dona- 
tions that they have received from various 
benefactors. Serjeant Ranulph Cholmeley, three 
times reader at Lincoln’s-inn, in the reigns of 
Edward VI., Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth, 
gave many valuable books to the library. Sir 
Matthew Hale bequeathed a large collection of 
manuscripts, and the celebrated William Prynne 
presented three volumes of his invaluable “‘Re- 
cords,” which are now of the greatest rarity, on 
account of a large portion of the original stock 
having been burnt during the Great Fire of Lon- 
don. In 1849 the Society, acquired at the sale of 
the Stowe library for 3351., the volume containing 
the autbor’sintroduction to those “ Records.” The 
library was formerly in Old-square, whence it 
was moved to a suite of rooms in Stone-build- 
ings, in 1787. Here it remained till the new 
library was ready for its reception. There can 
be no donbt about the improvement that the 
new buildings have made in the character of 
Lincoln’s-inn, but there was one evil connected 
with their erection, which was that the cele- 
brated gardens were destroyed, and the elms 
under which Ben Jonson loved to walk, were 
felled. In the first and second years of Philip 
and Mary’s reign, the walk under the trees in 
the Coneygarth or Cottrell Garden was made, 
and in 1653 the garden was enlarged, a terrace 
walk made on the west side, and the wall 
raised higher towards Lincoln’s-inn-fields. It 
was this wall that gave point to the distich 
on the characteristics of the four Inns of 
Court :— 


** Gray’s-inn for walks, Lincoin’s-inn for wall, 
= ad Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a 
all.” 


The enlargement of the gardens of Lincoln’s. 
inn grew out of an arrangement with James 
Cowper, Robert Henley, and Francis Finch, 
esqrs., and other owners of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
who were exempted from forfeits or penalties in 
regard to any new building they might erect on 
three sides of these fields previously to the 1st 
of October, 1659, on condition that they paid 
certain sums for the public service, and con- 
veyed the residue of the fields to the Society of 
Lincoln’s-inn, for laying them into walks for 
common use and business. Pepys mentions the 
alterations in his “ Diary,” — “To Lincoln’s- 
inn, to see the new garden which they are 
making, which will be very pretty ;” and be- 
tween forty and fifty years afterwards Isaac 
Bickerstaff expressed in the Tatler his liking for 
these walks,—‘‘ Having taken a round or two I 
sate down, according to the allowed familiarity 
of these places, on a bench.” Coneygarth, to 
which we have referred above, obtained its name 
rom the number of rabbits that were found in 
the place; and by various ordinances of the 
Society in the reign of Edward IV., Henry VIL., 
and Henry VIIL., penalties were imposed on the 
students hunting them with bows and arrows, or 
darts. 

The eminent men who have been connected 
with colleges and societies are always a source 
of pride to the members of such institutions, 
and Lincoln’s-inn can boast of a long list of dis. 
tinguished students, out of which we may 
select the names of Sir John Fortescue, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and Lord 
Chancellor under Henry VI., who was one of the 

most learned men of his age, and author of the 
celebrated work, “‘ De Landibus Legum Anglia” ; 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Keeper Egerton Dr. 
Donne, Attorney-General Noy, Sir Henry Spel. 
man, William Prynne, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir 
John Denham, George Wither, John Rushworth 
the historian, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Mansfield 
Lord Erskine, Spencer Percival, George Canning, 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Cottenham and 
Campbell. : 
Mr. Spilsbury, the librarian of Lincoln’s-inn 
has published in this present year a second 
edition of his interesting little book on the 














Society, which first appeared nearly five-and- 


twenty years ago.* And in his preface he 
remarks that two-thirds of the benchers of 1850 
have now, in 1873, passed away from this life. 
Amongst those who have gone are the Prince 
Consort, Lord Brougham, Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, Lord Cottenham, Lord 
Leigh, Sir James Knight Bruce, Matthew Daven- 
port Hill, Sir James Wigram, Charles Parton 
Cooper, and Lord Macaulay. Among those that 
remain,—the third,—there are the venerable 
Lord St. Leonards, Sir Richard Kindersley, 
Sir William Hayter, Bart.; Sir John Stuart, 
Lord Eversley, Sir Edward Ryan, Lord 
Hatherley, Sir James Bacon, Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, and the Lord Chancellor. Although 
the list is so changed, the dead are replaced by 
such worthy successors as Lord Justice Sir 
William James, Lord Cairns, the Master of the 
Rolls, and many other distinguished men. 

Mr. Spilsbury’s book, with the handiness of a 
guidebook, combines the learning of an elaborate 
treatise. It is written by one who knows and 
loves his subject, and is able to make his readers 
know and love it too. We have been much 
indebted to this book for the information con- 
tained in our present article. 

Here we might close, but we cannot leave 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields and all its historical asso- 
ciations unnoticed although it does not belong 
to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-inn. 
In 1683 the patriot William Lord Russell was 
executed in this place, and nearly a century 
before (1586), Ballard, Babington, and their 
accomplices, lost their heads “even in the 
place where they used to meet, and conferre 
of their traitorous practices.” This square was 
anciently called Fikattesfeld or Ficket’s Field, 
and as early as the year 1376 “ was a com- 
mon walking and sporting place for the clerks 
of the Chancery, apprentices, students of the 
law, and citizens of London.” It appears that 
one Roger Leget set some traps in a certain 
trench, ‘‘where the said clerks, apprentices, 
and other men of the said city had wont to 
have their common passage, in which place he 
knew that they daily exercised their common 
walks and disports, with a malicious and 
malevolent intent, that all who came upon the 
said trench should be maimed, or else most 
grievously hurt.” The clerks, apprentices, and 
others brought Mr. Leget before the king’s 
council, and complained of his conduct. In 
consequence he was sent to the Fleet prison, 
“there to expect the king’s grace.” Ficket’s 
Field remained as a promenade, or place of 
recreation, for the students of Lincoln’s-inn 
and the public, until the latter end ofthe reign 
of Elizabeth, when it first began to be built 
upon, in an irregular manner. It then fell 
into a very neglected condition, so that in 
1618 James I. appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of Lord Chancellor Bacon, the Earls of 
Pembroke, Worcester, Arundell, and others, 
assisted by the king’s architect, Inigo Jones, 
to plan it out as a handsome square. The in- 
structions given to the commissioners were to 
“reduce those fields, called Cup Field and Purse 
Field, both for sweetness, uniformitie, and 
comeliness, into such walkes, partitions, or other 
plottes, and in such sorte, manner, and forme, 
both for publique health and pleasure, as by the 
said Inigo Jones is, or accordingly shall be, done 
by way of map.” The great architect planned 
out the square, as is generally stated, so that its 
dimensions should be exactly the same as those 
of the Great Pyramid, but this, it has been shown 
in our pages, is incorrect. Although he proposed 
a magnificent scheme, the west side only was 
completed by him, and although some years 
afterwards a few buildings were erected, which 
were “inhabited for the most part by Popish 
recusants,’ the north and south sides of the 
square were not completed until after 1657. The 
condition of the enclosure in the centre was for 
a long time wretched in the extreme, and in the 
petition of the inhabitants of the parishes near 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields (1656), its neglected state 
was complained of. Many thousand loads of 
dung and dirt had been laid in the fields, 
“whereby the petitioners were much hindered, 
and almost quite deprived of their common 
liberty of walking, training, drying of clothes, 
and recreating themselves.” At this time Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields were divided into three fields, 
called “Parse Field, Ficket’s Field, and Cup 
Field.” Many years after, even when the centre 
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was railed in, Gray, in his “ Trivia,” gives but g 
poor account of its condition (1716) :— 

‘* Where Lincoln’s-inn, wide space, is rail’d around, 
Cross not with venturous step; there oft is found 
The lurking thief, who while the daylight shone 
Made the walls echo with his begging tone: 

That crutch, which late compassion moved, shal] 


wound 
Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground,” 


In 1698, Mr. Cavendish Weedon (the first jn. 
habitant of New-square or Serle’s-court) pro. 
posed the laying out of the fields in a magnificent 
style, to be adorned “ with figures of the twelve 
apostles, and waterworks at each corner, to be 
supplied from Hampstead water, and a model of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, to be erected in the centre, 
from a design of Sir Christopher Wren’s.”* This 
proposal was never carried out, but in 1735 an 
Act was passed for inclosing and new ordering 
the area of the square; and in the Daily Journal 
for July 9th of that year we read that “the 
plan for beautifying Lincoln’s-inn-fields is now 
before his grace the Duke of Newcastle. There 
are to be four iron gates, one at each corner, 
and dwarf wall, with iron palisades: this plan 
has been agreed to by the inhabitants.” At the 
beginning of the present century the square was 
again laid out and arranged, as it remains at 
present. Formerly each side of Lincoln’s-inn. 
fields had a separate name; and in Hatton's 
New View of London (1708), the north is called 
Holborn-row, the south Portugal-row, the east 
Lincolo’s-inn-walks, “i.e., the strong wall that 
supports a fine terrace-walk,” and the west the 
Arch-row. In Strype’s Stow (1720), the same 
names are given, with the exception that the 
north side is called Newman’s-row. The west 
side was the first built upon, and the houses 
erected there are still the finest in the square. 
The handsome building at the north-west corner, 
now in the possession of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, was origi- 
nally called Powis House, and was built in 1686, 
by Captain William Winde, for William Herbert, 
Viscount Montgomery and Marquis of Powis, 
who forfeited it to the Crown, by his steady 
adherence to James II. after his abdication. It 
was inhabited by the great Lord Somers; and 
in February, 1696-7, it was ordered that it 
should remain in the possession of the Lord 
Chancellor. Sir Nathan Wright, Lord Keeper, 
next lived in it, and the Government contem- 
plated the settlement of it officially upon the 
Great Seal, but this was not done, and the house 
was sold to John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
who died in 1711. In 1708, Lord Cowper, the 
Lord Chancellor who succeeded Sir Nathan 
Wright, was living in a house at the south end 
of the Arch-row. ‘At the death of the Duke of 
Newcastle, Newcastle House, as it was then 
called, came into the possession of its late owner’s 
nephew, Thomas Pelham Holles, Duke of New. 
castle, the leader of the Pelham Administration. 
A few doors to the south of this house was 
Lindsey House, which was built by Inigo Jones, 
for Robert Bertie Earl of Lindsey, who fell at 
the battle of Edge-hill. The fourth Earl of 
Lindsey was created Duke of Ancaster, and 
Lindsey House then took the name of Ancaster 
House. The duke sold it to the proud Duke of 
Somerset, who left it at his death to his eldest 
daughter. 

Portugal-row, or the south side of the square, 
was built in 1657. Here Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, lived, next to the Duke’s Playhouse, 
the situation of which is described in Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant’s epilogue to “ The Playhouse to 
Let” :— 

‘* Therefore be pleased to think that you are all 

Behind the Row which men ca'l Portugal.” 

The site of the Lincoln’s-inn Theatre is now 
occupied by a part of the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Hatton describes Lord 
Cardigan’s house in 1708 as a “beautiful new 
one, about the middle of Portugal-row.” Sir 
Richard and Lady Fanshawe lived on the north 
side of the square, in a house previously belong: 
ing to the Countess of Middlesex. The dis- 
tinguished inhabitants gradually migrated, but 
in 1805 Lords Kenyon and Erskine and Spencer 
Perceval were living here, and in 1812 Sir John 
Soane built the house on the north side of the 
square, where he stowed away his valuable ool- 
lections in the most ingenious manner. The 
house is still kept up as the celebrated architect 
left it, and it continues to be an exhibition 
perhaps the most unique in character of any 
of the sights of London. 
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* Of this proposed chapel there is a model in wood, 
“ finely carved,” in the possession of the Society 
Lincoln’s-inn, 
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With the exception of the Soane Museum and 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields is now almost entirely given up to busi- 
ness offices, and its history is concluded. Our 
notice, therefore, comes naturally to an end, and 
we will close this article with the pleasing lines 
that Mr. Spilsbury has given us :— 


** My task is done,—a task that may recall 
And touch with life the shadows of the past : 
The courts, the chambers, and that ancient hall, 
Where names revered around their lustre cast 3 
The sacred fane, where preachers, holding fast 
The pure, calm faith, its champions aye have been,— 
All rise to view ; then shining forth the last, 
Far o’er the rest, in tow’ring grandeur seen, 
Rises the late-rear’d pile, majestic and serene, 


Nor has it been less pleasing, sooth to say, 
Within their oaken shrines, in goodly rows, 
Those varied stores of learning to survey, 
Whence voices seem to burst from their repose, 
To tell how laws, how creeds, how faith arose : 
While vision’d forms of sages meet our eyes, 
Who to the toiling student’s ear disclose 
Such words of wisdom as his heart may prize, 
To chasten, train, and guide the hopes that in him 
rise, 





BUILDING AFLOAT. 


ARCHITECTURE and building, as the words are 
applied in their ordinary sense to those stable 
edifices, public and private, in which most of 
us spend the greater portion of our lives, afford 
such full material for the notice of the journalist, 
that we can but rarely afford a glance at that 
special department of architecture for which the 
solid earth does not afford the basis. In a 
word, the building of ships, or naval architec- 
ture, is so much of a specialty as rarely to come 
under the notice of the civil architect. From 
time to time, however, occasions arise on which 
it is advantageous to turn our attention to those 
which were once the wooden, but must now be 
called the iron, walls of Old England. 

How intimate is the connexion that exists 
between the occupation of the builder and 
the crafts of the sailor and of the ship- 
builder becomes evident when we consider how 
much of the material necessary for structural 
purposes is imported into our island. Canada 
and Norway supply our various descriptions 
of pines and deals; and it is with especial | 
reference to timber ships that very much of the 
excitement which has called for the recent Par- 
liamentary inquiry has arisen. The relation 
between the nominal and the real capacity of 
vessels,—the important question of how they 
carry their load, whether closed under hatches 
or on deck,—and, above all, the doubt whether 
the lives of passengers or of navigators are wan- 
tonly imperilled for the sake of gain, are matters 
that have been debated with a vivacity, if not 
with a judicial impartiality, fitted to their im- 
portance. And there has already resulted, from 
the labours of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the question of unseaworthy ships, the de- 
tection of certain customs, and certain faulty 
methods of procedure, the removal of which will, | 
no doubt, do much to diminish the total of our 
annual losses at sea. 

When we remember that the annual average 
of wrecks and casualties at sea, reported in 
Lloyds’ List, is such as to give nearly ten daily 
thronghout the year, we shall see that, as a 
social question, affecting the safety of a large 
and important class of property, and the protec- 
tion of human life under circumstances of peril 
and adventure, we can ill afford to neglect the 
character and quality of our ship-building. In 
no other department of human industry is man 
so much at the mercy of the great powers of 
nature—the winds and the waves. We havea 
means of distinguishing between avoidable and 
unavoidable calamity at sea (that is indeed 
rough, but that may be taken as approximate), 
afforded by noting the difference in the average 
number of wrecks that occur in the calm and in 
the stormy months of the year. The casualties 
in November are threefold the casualties in 
June; the number of wrecks in the former 
month, on an average of ten years, being 442; 
those in the latter, 152. If we assume,—not as a 
positive fact, but for the sake of comparison,— 
that nothing but neglect can cause disaster in 
fine weather ; and if we further assume that as 
much diligence is displayed by our sailors in 
fair time as in foul, we shall still have to attri- 
bute what the old charter-parties call “the act 
of God,” twice the number of disasters that 
spring from the neglect of man. 

Power has been given to the Board of Trade, 
by an Act of Parliament passed in the present 





[ subject is, the method by which the functions 
of the Board are to be put in operation in any 
particular case. All parties, with a few inte- 
rested exceptions, seem to agree in the desirable 
nature of a strict and authoritative survey in 
any doubtful case; and of powers being given to 
the inspecting authority to detain unseaworthy 
vessels in port; to order definite repairs; or to 
condemn the craft to be broken up. But a wide 
difference of opinion exists as to the mode in 
which that inspection should be carried out. 
Some persons propose universal Government 
survey; others are of opinion that this is im- 
practicable. Asa general result of experience, 
anything of so wide and comprehensive a nature 
as universal inspection, which, to be worth any- 
thing, must be repeated as required, would hardly 
have the practical results intended. To make 
such an inspection absolutely reliable, would 
involve a very large ontlay,—one that no 
Ministry would feel justified in proposing to 
Parliament, without the most stringent proofs of 
its necessity. To have any inspecticn that pro- 
fessed to be general, and that was in fact only 
partial, would be to do much more harm than 
good. The whole burden of responsibility would 
be thrown upon the Government. Private vigi- 
lance would be lulled to sleep, and the wreck 
register would show the result. 

The chief causes of considerable danger that 
may be attributable to the shipowner or ship. 
builder, may be reduced to two groups. First, 
bad construction, under which head come those 
questions of converting an open, or partly open, 
deck into a portion of the body of the ship, of 
which we have heard so much; and, secondly, 
overvaluing the life of a vessel, or continuing 
to keep it afloat when it is too old, or too much 
worn, to be seaworthy. 





This simple division of the subject, however, 
has the effect of very much diminishing the appa- 
rently vague and enormous area of inspection, as 
applied to the mercantile navy. It would be very 
little to demand that every ship launched from 
our shores should be registered; that the regis- 
ter should be accessible in London (with copies, if 
requisite, in Liverpool, Glasgow, or any other 
place of primary commercial importance) ; and 
that any vessel which has been afloat a certain 
number of years should, ipso facto, call for an 
official inspection. The proper period of life it 
would be for those most conversant with ship- 
ping to indicate; but that a ship which had 
reached that marine old age should be forbidden 
to sail without inspection, which the owner 
should be both empowered and obliged to de- 
mand, seems no very outrageous guarantee to 
require, when the object sought is the preserva- 
tion of human life. 

A provision of this nature would simplify the 
general question, by the mere lapse of time. All 
ships that are now ill built, whether by means 
of original bad workmanship, or inferior mate- 
rials, or from changes in the construction of the 


| upper deck, such as those to which we have re- 


ferred, would, in the course of a few years, come 
in for inspection; and, if proper, for condemna- 
tion. The knowledge of such an ordeal, and of 
the statistics which a very few years would 
place at the service of the public from the re- 
gister of inspection, would have a wholesome 
influence on our ship-building firms, from the 
very date of the passing of an Act of Parliament 
enforcing such an inspection. The register of 
the condition of aged ships would, in a very few 
years, become an apercu of the relative excel. 
lence of their builders. Purchasers, freighters, 
insurers, and all those interested in shipping, 
would thus soon be put in possession of the 
surest of all testimonials to the character of the 
different shipbuilders. In any case of this kind 
two things occur: first, the inferior producer 
(who will be the one most vigorously to resist 
the innovation) wi!l be known, and may be 
avoided. Secondly, the attainment of certitude 
as to the character of vessels will diminish the 
rate of insurance; and all those charges in 
which a margin has to be allowed in consequence 
of a want of exact and reliable information. 

We do not assume to speak ex cathedrd on a 
subject that has many sides; but we suggest, 
as matter for serious consideration, the advan- 
tages that would result from the establishment 
of a fixed period at which a ship, like a horse, 
should become “aged”; and after which it 
should be unlawful to peril human life on its 
keel without some assurance that the vessel 
was seaworthy. The matter would be simple, 
if the onus of demanding a pass certificate was 
thrown on the owner. The inspection might 





year, to survey and to condemn unseaworthy 
ships. The chief point now unsettled on the 


with propriety fix a date for a renewal of the 


character given to the ship. A brief form, such 
as the following, would suffice. “Certificate, 
the ship John Bull; owners, Messrs. Sailwell ; 
built at Birkenhead, by Messrs. Trenail, in the 
year 1863, is certified as being seaworthy, and 
not requiring general inspection until January, 
1876.” Brief notices of this nature would afford 
satisfaction to the public, justice to the owners, 
and would, in course of time, prove the most 
certain vouchers of the excellence of a builder’s 
work, 

Under the head of inspection rank all those 
questions as to soundness of material, and 
excellence of workmanship, as to which the 
report of the Commission is enough to show 
that some searching investigation is requisite. 
In nothing is this more the case than in iron. 
The introduction of iron into shipbuilding has 
made the fact of the production of cheap, bad 
iron, a serious evil. There is as much difference 
in the iron manufactured in different places as 
there is in the coal of different mines. As every- 
thing that is black is set down as coal, in the 
reports of the Commission as to the durability 
of our supplies, so do we find material not very 
much superior to good millboard, offered, occa- 
sionally, for the sheathing of ships, under the 
name of iron. The clever arrangement of a 
punch, so ordered as to cut a clean sharp hole 
through a sheet of iron, which will tear if 
attacked by an ordinary workman, is mentioned 
in the evidence, and is only one sample of the 
manner in which any but the most thorough and 
experienced inspector may be hoodwinked by 
the unscrupulous manufacturer. We could cite 
many instances of similar feats. It is not to 
the credit of this country that such should be 
the case. But we do not think that in a highly- 
complicated state of civilisation, such as that in 
which we live, when consequences so fatal and 
serious may and do so often arise from the un- 
conscientious scamping of work, which is left 
to be regulated by the principle of competition 
alone, society is justified in relying on what 
used to be a snflicient guarantee,—mercantile 
honour. We have lately seen one of those 
much-needed safeguards of human life for which 
we have long and repeatedly asked,—the in- 
spection of milk offered for sale,—introduced 
with the best results. We feel convinced that 
it is in the essential interest of society to detect 
the rogue; and, having detected him, to make 
an example of him. The “rat” which is to 
founder an over-insured ship may exist only 
in the imagination of the novelist. But justice 
and prudence alike demand that, in a nation so 
dependent as ourselves on maritime activity, 
our vessels should be as free from any possible 
suspicion as the very wife of Casar. 

With regard to those causes of danger which 
do not result from original bad construction, but 
from attempts to make vessels carry more than 
can be done with safety, having regard to their 
shape and displacement, considerable difficulty 
exists. It seems that the port and harbour 
regulations of the whole maritime world are 
based on a principle that is discordant with the 
present state of maritime knowledge and habit. 
We refer to the question of registered tonnage. 
It appears to be the casey that dock and port 
dues are charged, not according to the length of 
time for which a definite area of dock accommo. 
dation is occupied by a vessel, but according to 
the tonnage of the vessel alone. In old times, 
a great degree of rough justice underlay this 
rule. A maritime city,—take Havre de Grace, 
for example,—might thus fairly regard the 
matter. ‘In the interest of commerce we in- 
tend to provide dock accommodation for a 
certain amount of tonnage. We must remune- 
rate ourselves, in the only way open ; that is, by 
tonnage-dues on the vessels which make use of 
our port. We can only do this by a charge upon 
them of so much per ton. But, if they seek our 
hospitality, it is open to them. If they have 
suffered damage at sea, and have to wait for 
repairs; if from a failure of advices they have 
to wait for orders; if for any reason they incur 
demurrage ; we shall not aggravate their loss by 
charging the vessel more for the longer time 
which it is thus compelled to remain in our 
harbour. Charge we must, in self-protection, 
but our object is not profit, but self-supporting 
hospitality. No vessel will linger an hour that 
can be helped; and we shall not cumulate mis. 
fortune upon misfortune by charging duties on 
delay.” 

Such we conceive to have been the broad, 
sound, thoroughly mercantile view, which was 
taken by those large-hearted merchants to whom 





we owe the origin of commercial ports, harbours, 
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and regulations. But the state of affairs has 
now changed ; not only 80, it is still in course of 
@ very rapid transition, Time has an entirely 
different value now, in maritime affairs, from 
that which it had when the good old maxim,— 
“Time and tide wait for no man,’’—was adopted. 
The converse of that saw was then true. Every 
man was bound to wait for time and tide. That 
waiting might be for six hours, or it might be 
for three months. The traveller went down,— 
say from London to Dover,—in a period of time 
that might be reasonably fixed beforehand to an 
hour or two, but his stay at Dover was a matter 
entirely at the disposal of Providence. When 
the weather would allow the sailing of the 
packet, and how soon the packet, if she sailed, 
would be able to land her passengers in France, 
were matters regulated by the winds and the 
waves. Under these circumstances the amount of 
demand for accommodation that would be made 
on any particular harbour could be very closely 
foreseen. A month or two sooner or later would 
make little difference in the work done by a 
certain number of vessels. They would be ex- 
tremely unlikely to exceed, in any year, the 
average number of trips between port and port; 
and even if they did so exceed them, no trouble 
would occur. If the ship came twice to a port, 
she took up no more water accommodation than 
if she stopped there for six months. Business 
was limited; shipping was limited; and there 
was no reason for that scramble for time, space, 
and accommodation that now exists. 

The change wrought in this respect by the 
introduction of steam, and by the command of 
immediate communication which is given to the 
merchant by the electric telegraph, has entirely 


The London coal trade, carried on by coasting 
colliers, was regarded at the commencement of 
the present century with especial favour; not 
only as needful for the supply of the metropolis 
and southern districts, with an article of which we 
then consumed pounds where we now consume 
hundredweights, but as the special nursery and 
school of the first favourite of England, the Jack 
Tar. Internal water . carriage by navigation 
schemes and canals was regarded with jealousy, 
as likely to interfere with the coastwise colliery 
business ; which, however, continued to flourish 
in spite of Telford and his comrades. We have 
now, in addition, the internal competition of the 
railways, altpough the opening of new internal 
fields of coal is enough to prevent them from 
absorbing the seaborne traffic. 

Afloat, however, we have the steam collier, as 
well as the steam packet, and the steam war- 
ship. Nor is it here that the new competitor 
stops. We have the steam barge to ascend our 
rivers, as well as the steam-crane to unload 
her freight. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered at that the sailor himself is 
undergoing change. More and more the irre- 
sistible power of steam is displacing the typical 
British sailor by the mechanic who can keep his 
legs on board a vessel, It is not, in its present 
phase, a change that we think a good one. But 
its gradual spread is undeuiable ; and, we fear, 
irresistible. That in which it is matter for regret 
is the effect that it may have on the character 
of our naval officers, as well as on that of their 
crews. The numerous accidents to our men-of- 
war, which made the Admiralty look very blue 








a few months since, appear to have been due, in 
nine cases out of ten, to the absence of the old 


altered this comfortable and easy-going state of | seamanship of the captains and sailing officers. 


things. The area of a dock is now a space of 
rentable land (covered with water), which has 
its time value as well as its acreage value. It 
is in the interest of all parties that the payment 
for accommodation should be made according to 
those two elements. The change is one that 
seems very difficult to make, and the more so 
because it cannot be effected by any legislative 
power, but only by the common consent cf the 
maritime interest at large throughout the world. 
Nevertheless is it one that is so consistent with 
common sense and common advantage that we 
cannot doubt that its adoption is a mere question 
of time. 

Connected with this change in the relation 
between the harbour dues and the maritime 
requirements of the busy commerce of the day, 
is the question of register tonnage. It must be 
borne in mind that the tonnage of a vessel does 
not mean either its capacity or its displacement. 
It means the product in cubic feet, divided by 
40, of certain prescribed measurements taken 
from its hull. From this artificial tonnage are 
deducted certain allowances of space allotted to 
the crew ; and, in steamers, of space allowed for 
the steam machinery and requisites. The re- 
mainder is the registered tonnage. On this it is 
that harbour dues are generally charged, irre- 
spective, as we have said, of time; and also toa 
great extent irrespective of the actual area of 
dock accommodation required by the vessel. 

For it is the case that, with the view of en- 
couraging steam navigation, the deductions that 
are possible for a steamer to claim from the 
legal, or gross, tonnage, before arriving at the 
register tonnage, are so considerable, that it may 
occur that a very large and capacious steam. 
vessel has less dues to pay than a very small 
craft that has nothing but its sails to propel it 
over the sea. This is an instance of the hard- 
ship and injustice which may arise from the 
imposition of differential duties; even where, as 
in the present case, they take the form of a 
bonus. We are not about to make the now 
fashionable deduction that all such regulations 
are in themselves bad. Quite the reverse. But 
we think it does follow that all fiscal regulations 
which are made for other than fiscal purposes, 
may become injurious, and that they require 
careful observation from time to time to pre- 
vent such an evil. 

In the present case the tables have been com- 
pletely turned. If we had to give a premium 
at the present moment, to encourage naviga. 
tion, it would not be to the steamer, but to the 
sailing vessel that it ought to be offered. 
Economy and quick returns are so decidedly in 
favour of the steam-vessel, whether for long or 
for short voyages, that the only danger is 
whether the sailing vessel may not be about to 
become, like the magnificent three.deckers of 
= ‘noe —_— the wars of Napoleon, a thing 





| So handy and manageable have our great war 
| ships become—the Agamemnon in the Crimea 
was called, if we remember aright, Lord Lyon’s 
brougham,—that the anxious providence of the 
old salt-water captain bas been less and less 
imperatively demanded. From the acquisition of 
the power of neat handling, and making an exact 
choice of time, the bolder and nobler charac. 
teristics of the sailor are less called into play. 
The unfortunate result is, that they are less 
readily forthcoming on demand, 

The investigation of the Commission on un- 
seaworthy ships is a matter of vital interest to 
all the industrial members of the community. 
We hope good will come out of it. It cannot 
fail to do so, if the public at large take that in- 
telligent interest in the matter for which we 
have endeavoured to show our readers that 
there is ample justification. 








“BOW STREET.” 


Our readers have heard that Parliamentary 
notice has been given, on behalf of the Govern. 
ment Commissioners of Works and Public Build. 
ings, to remove the Bow-street Police Court. 





What will Seven Dia's say ? what the human 
warrens of Bedfordbury ? what, above and 
beyond al], the dearly-cherished slums of “ Old 
Drury”? Whole generations from these well- 
known regions have passed and repassed, from 
sire to son, and from grandam downwards, 
through the portals of ‘ Bow-street,” under 
varying conditions. 

The proposed site is on the east side of 
Castle-street, Leicester-square, opposite the 
end of Green-street, facing a well-known 
curiosity-shop. It includes part of White 
Hart-court, in Castle-street, and St. Peter’s- 
court, St. Martin’s-lane, in addition to a 
stable-yard, and some premises in Hem. 
ming’s-row. The Society of Friends have a 
meeting-house in St. Peter’s-court, but it is 
not at present intended to meddle with this. It 
may be mentioned here that the whole of that 
neighbourhood will shortly change its appear- 
ance, under various Acts of Parliament. The 
large block comprising the former Archbishop 
Tennyson’s School, and St. Martin’s Workhouse, 
at the back of the National Gallery, will shortly 
be cleared away for the Gallery. The St. 
George’s Barracks are included in the scheme; 
and then there are the new street and under- 
ground line of the Central London Railway, from 
Camden-town, along the west back of Totten- 
ham.court-road, by Leicester-square, to Charing. 
cross. When these works are all completed, 
Castle-street and Hemming’s-row will not be the 
“tatterdemalions ” of streets that they are now ; 
in fact, there will be no Hemming’s-row, it will 





have disappeared in the house-breaker’s cart, 
having made room for a large open thoroughfare, 


Green.street, with its picture- restorers, its 
majolica and china shops, and its cobwebbed, 
bric-a-brac sanctum at the Castle-street corner, 
into which Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
may be seen furtively sliding during the “ off” 
afternoons of the session, are all to be swept 
away. The Central London Railway Act of 
1871, in conjunction with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and a roadway 80 ft. wide, 
have fixed their doom. 

The name of “ Bow-street”’ is known wher. 
ever there is a law to be broken. It is unlike 
any other police-court. All Government prose. 
cutions that are to go before magi are 
sent to Bow-street as the first stage. Its seat 
is the highest place in metropolitan magisterial 
promotion, honour, and emolument. Any “bar. 
rister of seven years’ standing” may well begin 
his ’prentice-hand down among the unsophis. 
ticated aborigines of Whitechapel or Wapping; 
but, for “ Bow-street,” nothing but full-fledged, 
hard-beaked ornithologicals will answer. Bow. 
street Police-court is to the magisterial neophyte 
what Drury-lane Theatre was formerly to the 
dramatic one. After the actor had, in bygone 
days, drudged for several years on the several 
“ circuits,” and won Bath, the doors of Drary 
were open to him. After the metropolitan police 
magistrate has gone his “circuit,” he may look 
towards Bow-street; but, not till then. Bow- 
street rejoices in the dignity of three magi- 
strates, all to itself, whilst other courts have 
only two ; the principal of the three is expressly 
named in more than one Act of Parliament as 
being invested with special privileges. The 3rd 
of Wm. 1V.c.19 (1833), being especially devoted 
to the metropolitan police.courts, says, in sec. 7, 
that officers and patrols of Bow-street Office 
are empowered to act as constables in the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent ; 
and, also, within the Royal palaces, and ten 
miles thereof. Of course, should the court be 
removed, the Act authorising the removal will 
have to provide for the retention of the powers 
mentioned above, as a change of the locality 
might void and determine them. 

Bow-street has been the principal police. 
court of the metropolis for more than a century. 
Henry Fielding, the novelist, was a ‘‘ Bow-street 
justice’’; whilst his brother, Sir John, sat on its 
bench for many years. Later down, there has 
been Sir Richard Birnie, who, we believe, was 
the last untrained lawyer who presided. In 
early times, the magistrates were paid by fees, 
and it is recorded that, during a day of “‘ bad 
business,’ both justice and clerk would adjourn 
to a neighbouring “public,” and smoke their 
pipes and drink their ale wgether, toasting for 
“better luck next time.” When fair fish were 
very scarce, the grand haul of the justice was to 
send the day and night constables out to scour 
the adjoining streets, and bring in all the loose 
people they could find. Then “his worship’s” 
tactics unfolded themselves. Hach person in 
custody had to take out a bail-bond, price 2s. 4d., 
with something to the Dogberry, when they 
were let go. If they did not happen to have the 
money about them, they had either to send to 
their friends or enter into a second bond to go 
and fetch it themselves! But this came to an 
end on account of Bow-street being severely 
handled once or twice, both in the law-courts 
and in Parliament, for having been too indis- 
criminate in its angling,—catching the wrong 
fish, Things had been going on in the same 
way at Bow-street for many years, when the 
first Metropolitan Police Act was passed, in 
1792. In addition to the old office, the following 
new ones were established :—Queen’s-square, 
Westminster; Great Marlborough-street, Hatton- 
garden, Worship-street, Lambeth, Shadwell ; aud 
Union-street, in the Borough. 

The magistrates of the olden time at Bow- 
street, went by the names of “ Basket Justices,” 
and “Trading Justices.” The first-named had 
“presents” brought to them in baskets by the 
various suitors ; and had, furthermore, their own 
baskets to receive whatever was quietly slipped 
into them, fruit, poultry, and game being the 
most acceptable. The “ Trading Justices” were 
mostly well-to-do shopkeepers, and were settled 
with at their places of business before going 
down to the court at all. 

Most people have heard of the once famous 
“ Bow-street Runners,” the “Robin Redbreasts,” 
and many middle-aged gentlemen have seen 
them. They wore double-breasted red waist- 
coats, and carried a small painted truncheon, 
with a gilt crown at the head of it. They were 





considered to be all eyes and ears, all scent, and 
all feet ; and it was thought to be difficult te 
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sneeze in any part of London, or the suburbs, 
without the time and place coming to the ears 
of aredbreast. The most celebrated of these 
was their chief, Townsend, a man of strong 
common sense, and very humane; a man with 
whom a lord chancellor and judges frequently 
conversed upon criminal policy. Townsend was 
examined before the Select Committee upon the 
metropolitan police which sat in 1816. He was 
then passing into years, but had a memory well 
stored with his peculiar information. He was 
most strongly opposed to the old system of 
“blood money,” and told the committee that the 
police officers were “ dangerous creatures ;” that 
“human nature was frail, and money a strong 
temptation.” He stated that at trials for life 
and death, where the balance of evidence hung 
evenly, the officer had turned the scale against 
the trembling wretch in the dock, for the sake 
of the conviction reward, and that the victim 
had been hanged through that extra testimony ! 

In 1781, when he was in his zenith at Bow- 
street, he told the same committee that he had 
rarely seen executions without the gibbet re- 
ceiving as many as ten, twelve, thirteen, sixteen, 
or twenty; “and forty I once saw at twice, the 
names of every one of them I have got at home.” 
He said that the horse and foot patrol esta- 
blished by Sir Richard Ford completely annihi- 
lated footpads and highway robbery. 

Sach were the “ good old times” at Bow-street 
at a period within the memory of many men now 
living, as well as during the last years of the 
last century. 

In 1867 the removal of Bow-street Police- 
court was determined upon, but it was not to 
leave its famous locality,—it was to be rebuilt 
alongside the police-station. To those who know 
the place, we may mention there is a block of 
houses bounded by the station-house in front, 
Martlett’s-court adjoining, and Crown.-court, 
Russell-street, where Dr. Cumming’s Scotch 
Church and Schools are. Between the schools 
and the old Harp Tavern is the Harp-gateway, 
leading up to a livery-yard and stables. It was 
originally intended to clear away these stables, 
pull down a few houses in Bow-street, on the 
station-house line, and there to build the court. 
The police entrance would have been in Russell- 
street, up the gateway named. It was also pro- 
posed to {cut away the half of the first floor of 
the Harp, so as to allow the police van to drive 
underneath, to take the builder’s premises 
adjoining, and place the public entrance between 
the Albion Hotel and the Harp Tavern. That 
arrangement, however, was abandoned. 

For upwards of a hundred years, as we have 
said, Bow-street has been the criminal centre of 
Great Britain, Its fame, paradoxically speaking, 
is infamous. It is encompassed with an ugly 
halo of crime. 

Bat its character is to be redeemed by the 
memories of those who resided there before 
either police-court or station was established. 
In the days of Dryden, Bow-street was a 
fashionable lounge. In one of his epilogues, 
spoken by Mrs. Ann Bracegirdle, he writes :— 

6* T’ve had to-day a dozen billet-doux, 

From fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow-street beaux.” 
In commenting upon these lines. Sir Walter 
Scott remarks that a billet-doux from Bow- 
street in modern days would be rather more 
alarming than flattering. In the bygone times, 
however, Bow-street was the abiding-place and 
the favourite haunt of famous men. Here was 
the shop of Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, in the 
doorway of which he received a certain epistle 
from Dryden. Tonson owed money to the poet, 
and was dilatory in his payment, so Dryden, 
failing by fair means to obtain the cash he so 
much needed, sent him a pen-and-ink sketch of 
@ mean, shabby, bookseller :— 

* With leering looks, bull-faced and freckled fair, 


With two left legs and Judas-colour’d hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air. 


“Tell the dog when you deliver it,” said the 
poet to the messenger, “the man who wrote 
those lines can write more.’ The unwritten 
reply satisfied Dryden; he received his money 
in fall 


Here abode Wycherley, the handsome fop and 
the witty dramatist. To his lodging in this 
street came Charles II. with 5001. in gold, which 
he presented to the playwright, then in ill- 
health, and requested him to depart for awhile 
to the south of Europe. Wycherley went, and, 
on his return, passing through Tunbridge Wells, 
entered a bookseller’s shop at the moment that 
a lady, young and beautiful, was inquiring for a 
copy of the “ Plain Dealer,” of which Wycherley 








was the author. “ Madame,” said a gentleman 
who stood by, pointing to Wycherley, “there he 
isfor you.” This introduction was the beginning 
of a courtship that ended in marriage. The lady 
was the Countess of Drogheda. She was loving 
but jealous, and when Wycherley went across 
the street to the Cock Tavern he was obliged to 
request the waiter to open the windows, while 
the Countess did the same at home, that she 
might convince herself there was no woman in 
the company. 

Hereabode Sir Godfrey Kneller. The rencontre 
between him and Dr. Radcliffe has often been 
told, but is worth retelling. Kneller was fond 
of flowers, and had a fine collection. As there 
was great intimacy between him and the 
physician, he permitted the latter to have a 
door into his garden; but Radcliffe’s servants 
gathering and destroying the flowers, Kneller 
sent him word he must shut up the door, to 
which the physician replied, “Tell him he may 
do anything with it but paint it.’ Kneller 
rejoined, “‘I can take anything from him but his 
physic.” To Kneller’s studio came Pope and 
Gay; and in it, at Kneller’s request, Pope 
“flattered him a little.’ The flattery verged on 
profanity, but it was toothsome to Sir Godfrey. 

Here for forty-three years abode Grinling 
Gibbons, the famous carver, whose house, on a 
stormy Thursday of January, 1701, came rattling 
down about his ears; but, providentially, none 
of the occupants were injured. And here, after 
the police.court was established in 1749, abode 
Henry Fielding and his half-brother, Sir John 
Fielding, of whom we have already spoken. 
Dr. Johnson, too, lived in this street for a brief 
period. 

The houses of entertainment in this street 
were the Cock Tavern (already mentioned) and 
Will’s Coffeehouse. The memories attached 
to the tavern are not pleasant. It was the 
haunt of the bloods and the Mohocks, who in 


This erection has now been completed, and the 
result is a perfect transformation of the aspect 
of the harbour. 

The structure, which presents an imposing 
appearance, is 400 ft. in length, 24 ft. in height 
above the foundation level, or 6 ft. above ordi- 
nary highwater; 28 ft. broad at the base, and 
21 ft. broad at the top. As will be seen, its 
composition, and the mode of erecting it, are 
peculiar. It is composed entirely of Portland 
cement concrete, partly laid in situ, and partly 
constracted in blocks on the shore, and hardened 
some time before being laid down. These blocks 
weigh some 4 or 5 tons each; at the foundation 
they are 7 ft. long, 3 ft. thick, and 3 ft. wide. 
The outer casing is built up of these blocks, set 
in cement mortar, and the interior is filled up 
with cement concrete, made between the tides, 
and deposited when opportunity served. The 
breakwater head is circular, 35 ft. in diameter. 
For many years there has been a harbour light 
on the head of the John Pier; this has been re- 
moved to the breakwater. 

While the breakwater is extremely solid, it 
has been constructed with singular economy. 
There is not a block of stone in it; the only 
stone rather being the shingle cobbles of which 
the concrete was made. No mason has been 
employed, or any skilled workman beyond a 
“waller” or two to set the blocks. All has 
been done by unskilled labour. The materials 
were found in abundance on the beach. 
Labourers mixed it up with cement, and built 
the breakwater, in fact. 

The harbour works have now cost upwards of 
20,0001.; and they were all, including this, 
defrayed by the late Lord Lonsdale. 











THE NEW SURREY SESSIONS HOUSE. 
DvurinG the last six months new sessions- house 


their drunken revels set morality and religion at | buildings have been in course of erection in 


defiance. 

The Coffee-house was frequented by wits and 
critics. In its chief parlour sat Dryden tapping 
his snuff-box and discussing poetry and politics. 
Hither came Pope, when twelve years of age, to 
look upon the poet that he venerated so much, 
and whom he afterwards described as a “ plump 
man, with a down look, and not very con- 
versible.” The house was best known as “The 
Wits’ Coffee-house,” a name which it retained 
for ten years a‘ter Dryden’s death, in 1701. 
The site is now occupied by a ham-and-beef 
shop. 


Drury-lane Theatre was opened on the 8th of | 
It was, with the exception of) 


April, 1663. 
Davenant’s Theatre, in Lincoln’s Ion-fields, 
without a rival until December 7th, 1732, when 
Covent Garden Theatre was opened by Rich, the 
famous harlequin, urder the patent of Davenant. 
After various alterations, in the course of years, 
Covent Garden Theatre was almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1787, to be totally destroyed by fire 
on the 20th of September, 1808, since which 1t 
has been twice rebuilt; and ultimately with the 
addition of the Floral Hall. 

What Bow-street was in the early days can be 
gleaned from Whycherley’s comedy of “‘ The 
Plain Dealer,” Though the police-court may be 
removed, Bow-street will long remain the sug- 
gester of sensation. 








CONCRETE BREAKWATER, WORKINGTON 
HARBOUR. 
UTILISATION OF UNSKILLED LABOUR. 

Aw interesting building operation has just 
been completed in the harbour of Workington, 
a small seaport town a few miles north of 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. Some few years 
ago the control of the west harbour was trans- 
ferred, under the provisions of a local Act, from 
the Workington Harbour Trustees, to the late 
Earl of Lonsdale. His lordship, however, pre- 
viously to this, had undertaken certain pre- 
liminary works for the improvement of the 
entrance of the harbour. 

In 1871 a new and comprehensive scheme 
was brought forward by Lord Lonsdale. It was 
intended to effect a radical and final improve- 
ment on the entrance of the harbour. This 
scheme consisted of a plan to divert the Der- 
went entirely from its south-westerly outfall, 
into a new channel running due west, as well as 
to build a breakwater extending in a north- 
westerly direction from the end of the John 
Pier, to protect the channel. Mr. A. M. Rendel, 


“C.E., was commissioned to draw up the plans. 





Newington. causeway, which include the con- 
struction of an entirely new court, much larger 
and more convenient than one of those which 
have hitherto been used for the business of the 
county ; also considerable alterations and re- 
arrangements of the present courts. The new 
buildings will also contain offices for the clerk of 
the peace, and also a record-room, erected on a 
portion of the site of the old courts. In addi- 
tion to these they include a new magistrates’ 
room, barristers’ rooms, retiring-rooms for the 
judges, grand jury-room and grand jury waiting- 
room, treasurer’s office, refreshment-bar, and 
several other apartments. The basement of the 
building also contains prisoners’ cells, connected 
with the courts above by staircases and passages. 


| And this portion of the building contains the 


ventilating apparatus, which consists of boilers 
and engine for working a ventilating fan, together 
with a chamber for regulating the hot and cold 
air to any degree of temperature, upon Mr. 
Haydn’s principle, and the machinery for the 
purpose is now being fitted up under the superin- 
tendence of a representative of the patentee. 
Besides the ventilating apparatus just named, 
the courts will be ventilated by two shafts. 

The building is now approaching completion 
externally, and in the course of the ensuing 
week it; will be covered in. It stands imme- 
diately in front of Horsemonger-lane, with 
which it is directly connected. The principal 
frontage, which faces the area on the east side 
of Newington-causeway, is 150 ft. in length and 
45 ft. in height, to the top of the balustrade 
which surmounts the central portion of the 
elevation. This part of the building is the most 
prominent feature in the structure, and is 
brought forward considerably beyond the two 
wingson each side of it. The building is erected 
of white Suffolk brick, with Portland stone 
dressings. The principal entrance is in the 
central portion of the elevation, and consists of 
a handsome portico, 15 ft. in width, with pilasters 
and columns of Portland stone, and surmounted 
by a balustrade. Under the portico the entrance 
leads into a vestibule, and thence into an 
entrance-hall, 50 ft. by 30 ft., through which the 
courts and other portions of the interior of the 
building are approached. The building has a 
Mansard roof, and effect is imparted to the 
elevation by two pavilion-towers at either angle 
of the central portion of the building. In addi- 
tion to the main entrance there is also another 
entrance at the south end of the building, for 
the magistrates, barristers, clerk of the peace, 
and other officials. 

The interior of the building contains, on the 





ground floor, the treasurer’s office and the 
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refreshment-bar, the one on the north and the 
other on the south side of the vestibule. The 
courts themselves, as well as the witnesses’ 
rooms and the several other apartments in the 
building, are approached from the central hall. 
The housekeeper’s and servants’ rooms are at 
the south-west corner of the ground-floor. The 
magistrates’ private room is a convenient apart- 
ment, 29 ft. by 22 ft. The new court is 45 ft. 
by 40 ft., and the enlarged old court is 40 ft. 
square. They will both be fitted up in carved 
oak. They will be lighted by windows on three 
sides of the building, and at night by sanlights 
in the ceiling. The clerk of the peace’s office 
and the record-room are erected on the site of 
one of the old courts, the other court, as has 
already been stated, having been reconstructed 
and considerably enlarged. The record-room 
is fireproof, arched over with brick. The 
central hall will have a panelled ceiling. A 
stone staircase, from the floor of the central 
hall, leads to a circular iron staircase and 
balcony, a portion of which, in addition to the 
record-room, will be set apart for the deposit of 
documents. There are also two other stone 
staircases from the central hall, leading to the 
grand room and the grand jury waiting-room on 
the first floor. The staircases also lead to a 
gallery for the use of the public in each conrt. 
The architect for the building is Mr. Howell, 
of Lancaster-place, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Perry Brothers, the estimated cost, 
exclusive of fittings, being 17,5007. It is 


expected that the courts will be completed and | 
ready for opening in the early part of the) 


ensuing year. 











IRISH WHISKY DISTILLERY PREMISES: 
GREENMOUNT, DUBLIN. 

We were happy to perceive, on a visit recently | 
paid to the capital of Ireland, that commercial 
enterprise,—especially that fostered by joint- | 
stock companies,—is decidedly on the advance. 
We were strengthened in this opinion by an 
inspection of the distillery recently acquired by | 
this company. Originally designed and erected | 
for the purposes of a brewery, it has, by the 
agency of a limited liability company, been con- | 
verted into a most promising distillery. 
Some twelve months ago a few influential | 
gentlemen in Dublin, assisted by some friends in | 
England, conceived the idea of purchasing from | 
Messrs. Perry & Co. their fine buildings known | 
as the Greenmount Brewery, situated at Cirn. | 
brassie-street Bridge, Harold’s Cross, and for | 
that purpose formed a company under the 
Limited Liability Act. The buildings comprised 
in the brewery had all been erected within the 
last five or six years, in a substantial manner, 
and under the advice and supervision of a com- 
petent architect. They comprise an entrance- 
gateway, with suitable offices adjoining for 
clerks, manager, and general staff, fitted up 
and completed with every requisite for carry- 
ing on a large business. The main building, 
which is five stories high, and 100 ft. long, | 
by an average depth of 243 ft., was principally | 
used for brewing, and built of limestone, | 
with chiselled granite dressings, the floors | 
being supported by wrought-iron box girders. | 
Adjoining the main building two stores were | 
erected of similar materials, each over 100 ft. | 
long by an average width of 35 ft.; the boilers, | 
engine-house, tanks, &c., were placed at the rear | 
of these buildings. One of these two stores 
has been fitted up with the wash-backs, mash- 
tubs, &c., required for the purposes of distilla- 
tion ; the other has been set apart for the bonded 
store, for which purpose it is admirably adapted. 
The main building has been altered to answer 
the requirements of the distillery by putting in 
new floors for the grain lofts, erecting « kiln on 
the third story, and fitting up the second story 
with the requisite number of mill-stones, which 
are worked, as well as the pumps, by an engine 
on the floor beneath. The copper stills have 
been erected at the rear of the main building, 
and a chimney-shaft specially built for them. 
Immediately adjoining the still-house will be 
found the worm, top-wash chargers, receivers, 
&c., raised on a powerfully-constructed platform, 
whereby they are enabled to command the stills. 
The boiler-house, which formed a part of the 
original brewery, immediately adjoins the still. 
house, and the products of combustion are 
carried off by a chimney rising about 140 ft. 
high. The situation of this distillery is excellent, 
being close to the quay on the banks of the 
grand canal, by means of which the whisky can 
be sent down by water to the quay and shipped 


= 


for any part of the world, or sent by railway to 
the interior of Ireland. The canal also affords 
facilities for getting malt and fuel from the 
different districts through which it rans, thereby 
saving outlay in cariage, as well as obtaining the 
malt and fuel at low rates. It is contemplated 
that in a few weeks’ time the distillery will be 
in full working order, and the directors expect 
to manufacture at least 270,000 gallons per 
annum. 

Another feature should not be overlooked, 
namely, that the same water is used for the 
purposes of distillation, as that employed by the 
old-established distillers,—a point which may be 
considered of little moment by those who are 
unacquainted with this particular business, but 
to the enlightened few who are admitted behind 
the scenes, is known to be of the utmost conse- 
quence. 

The works have been executed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
H. Carson, architect, of Dublin; the machinery 
being supplied by Mr. Edward Toomey, of the 
Pheenix Ironworks, in that city; the building 
operations being entrusted to Mr. S. H. Bolton, 
also of Dublin. The wash-backs and chargers 
were supplied by Messrs. Oxley & Co., of Frome, 
Somersetshire. 





PROPOSED NEW VESTRY-HALL AT 
KENSINGTON. 

Tue subject of the erection of a new vestry- 
hall at Kensington has for some time been before 
the local authorities, but hitherto nothing definite 
has been decided upon. The preliminary steps 
towards the erection of the building were, how- 
ever, taken by the vestry at their meeting last 
week, when a resolution was unanimously carried 
to the effect that it be referred to the special 
purposes committee and the law and Parlia- 
mentary committee jointly to consider and report 
as to the most desirable steps to be taken for 
erecting a new vestry-hall, or otherwise pro- 
viding the accommodation necessary for carrying 
on the business of the vestry. 





THE CITY ARCHITECT'S 
EXTRA PROFESSIONAL SERVICES AND 
THE CORPORATION. 


At the meeting of the City council last week, 
the recommendation of the Officers’ and Clerks’ 
Committee, that the City architect, Mr. Horace 
Jones, be paid 5,0001. for his extra services in 
connexion with the recently completed works 
which have been executed by the corporation, 
gave rise to an animated discussion, in the 
course of which a diversity of opinion was 





elicited, some members warmly supporting the 


recommendation, whilst others opposed it on 
different grounds. Mr. Ridley was opposed 
to it as a right, but thought some amount might 
be given to the architect as a gratuity, and he 
moved as an amendment that 2,5001. be so 
granted. Mr. Knight did not think the archi- 
tect was entitled to any extra remuneration. He 
admitted that the work was done in a masterly | 
manner, but denied that the architect had any | 
claim to extra pay for the works. Mr. Bontems 
was of the same opinion as the previous speaker, | 
stating that he could not see that there was the | 
least shadow of a pretence for saying that the | 
architect had a claim on the corporation for | 
extra services, and he added that if the 5,0001. 
were voted him it would be a great mistake, 
and very discreditable to the court. Mr. Collis, 
on the other hand, was at a loss to see how it 
could be considered extravagant to give 5,0001. 
for 20,0001. worth of work. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee seemed to be an exceed- 
ingly moderate and just one, and he hoped the 
court would adopt it. Mr. Wordley observed 
that the architect was a gentleman for whom he 
had the greatest esteem, but he could not see 
that the claim of Mr. Jones was a substantial 
one. Mr. Deputy H. Lowman Taylor warmly 
supported the recommendation of the committee, 


a good increase of salary, dating back from 
1871, which he thought would be the best mode 
of dealing with the case. Mr. Bedford was of 
opinion that the architect had a moral claim on 
the corporation, and would support the recom. 
mendation. Ultimately the 5,000/. were granted 
to the architect as a gratuity, in recognition of 
the manner in which he had carried out the 
work during the last ten years. 





A STEAM FERRY AT MIDDLESBROUGH, 
AND PROPOSED TUNNEL UNDER THE 
TEES. 


Tue Corporation of Middlesbrough some 
time ago obtained Parliamentary powers to 
establish a steam ferry across the Tees to 
connect the town with the opposite side of the 
river, and within the last week or two they have 
commenced the work of constructing the 
approaches on the bank of the Tees. It is said 
that the approaches to the ferry will cost about 
10,0001., and that the outlay on the steamboats 
will be about the same amount. The North- 
Eastern Railway Company have in contemplation 
the construction of a tunnel under the Tees at 
Middlesbrough, and should this scheme be 
carried out, a greatly required improved com- 
munication between South Darham and North 
Yorkshire, at the rapidly-growing centre of the 
iron trade, will be fally met. This tunnel is 
intended to commence on the south side of the 
Tees, immediately below Middlesbrough, the 
existing railway at Middlesbrough being con- 
nected with it by a junction at that point. The 
tunnel will run in an oblique direction under the 
river, terminating on the north side in Stockton, 
where it will be connected with the railway 
there by a junction. The tunnel and junctions 
with the railways on the two respective shores 
of the Tees will have the effect of connecting 
the coalfields of Durham with the iron districts 
of Cleveland in addition to uniting the two 
towns of Stockton and Middlesbrough more 
closely together. A former project of the 
North-Eastern Company for effecting this object 
by a bridge over the Tees was opposed by the 
corporations of both Stockton and Darlington, 
but the two municipal bodies have decided to 
give the tunnel project their warm support. 
The Stockton corporation are also taking steps 
for making new dock accommodation there and 
improving the river, and with this object they 
intend to apply for Parliamentary powers, the 
Bill including authority to construct a large new 
dock, by utilising the channel of the river oppo- 
site Stockton for that purpose, and to cut a new 
channel in the river. It is stated that the 
North-Eastern Company will assist the corpora- 
tion in carrying out the works. 








DECORATIONS OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
MARGARET-STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 








stating it to be their unanimous opinion that the 


A coMMITTEE, comprising the most influential 
members of the congregation of All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, has 
been formed for the purpose of raising a 
memorial of their late vicar, the Rev. William 
Upton Richards, who died early in the present 
year. The list of the committee includes the 
names of the Earl of Limerick, Earl Beauchamp, 


| Lord Eliot, Lord Clinton, Sir Edward Hulse, 


bart., Sir Henry W. Baker, bart., Archdeacon 
Denison, &c.; and, we understand, it is pro- 
posed in the first instance to complete the 
decorations of the wall of the northern aisle 
of the church, six compartments of which are at 
present left vacant and unfinished. This work, 
which the late vicar had much at heart, will be 
carried out under the direction of Mr. William 
Butterfield, the architect of the church itself. 
The probable cost of completing the decoration 
of these compartments in fresco is estimated at 
1,0007. If Mr. Butterfield’s ideas are carried out, 
a group of saints, apostles, martyrs, prophets, 
patriarchs, &c., will be placed in each of the 


architect should be paid 5,000l. for his extra | vacant panels. Some members of the congrega- 


services, and in his honest opinion 5,000. were not | 
sufficient. He observed that the real cause of | 


the opposition to the recommendation was the | 
non-success of the Foreign Cattle Market, at 
Deptford, and he had no doubt that, had that 
market been a success, those now opposing the 
recommendation of the committee would have 
met the architect with open arms, and have 
offered double the amount. Mr. Rudkin was 








opposed to the recommendation, but in favour of 


tion, however, having expressed a wish to appro- 
priate their gifts to the completion of the All 
Saints’ Convalescent Hospital at Eastbourne, 
Sussex, the secretaries to the “ Richards 
Memorial Fund,” who are the churchwardens 
of the parish, have opened an account at the 
bank of Sir Samuel Scott & Co., Cavendish. 
square, and they invite the donors to state to 
which of the two objects they desire their contri- 
butions to be devoted, 
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THE MEDLZVAL BRICKWORK OF 
POMERANIA.* 


Wuen I was asked some time since to pre- 
‘pare a paper on the Mediswval Brickwork of 
Pomerania and its vicinity, I did not know that 
the subject was one which had received so little 
attention from English architects. Still less 
was I prepared to find, as I did when I began to 
look out for the necessary authorities and mate- 
rial, that even in the country of which Pomerania 
has so iong formed a province, scarcely any work 
of importance had been published to illustrate 
the wonderful examples of art and architecture 
with which it teems. 

German works on this topic are naturally 
more numerous, and Adler’s.fine treatise on the 
Medizeval brickwork of the Prussian States is a 
valuable assistance to any one reading up the 
subject. But only small portions of the country 
are therein dwelt on, the great examples of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg being, I believe, 
unnoticed, so that, even in its own country, 
German brickwork has yet to be properly 
described. 

The meagreness of the information one is able 
to get relative to the foundation and early 
history of the Pomeranian towns is to a great 
extent to be accounted for by the peculiar 
character of Pomeranian history. The province 
was for long periods after the extinction of its 
native dynasty the object of contention among 
neighbouring and more powerful States, and by 
its frequent change of masters it gradually lost 
all patriotic pride and distinctive character, 
without the compensation of becoming at the 
same time a part of any one powerful country. 
Russians, Poles, Swedes, and Danes have at one 
time or another held parts of it in possession, 
and it is scarcely more than half a century since 
it came absolutely into the hands of the kingdom 
of which it now forms so important a province. 

Originally it was peopled by a Wendish tribe, 
and its natives to this day have a marked differ- 
ence of appearance to the Germans of the sur- 
rounding provinces; whilst in the names borne 
by many of the towns, and the peculiarities of 
the low German spoken by the people, there are 
still many marks which distinctly point to the 
Wendish origin. At the end of the twelfth 
century the Dukes of Pomerania were first 

ised as princes of the German empire ; 
and with the exception of that eastern portion 
which was wrested from them by the Teutonic 
knights, and eventually added to the Polish 
crown, the province was governed by its native 
dynasty down to the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. 

Through nearly the whole of this period it 
appears to have enjoyed considerable prosperity ; 
but with the troubles caused by the Protestant 
changes in Germany, and the extinction of the 
native line, this prosperity came to an end. 
One after another the brothers of the Dacal 
house died childless; and the last of the race 
only lived long enough to see the troubles the 
thirty years’ war brought on his unhappy 
country. The tragic circumstances which led 
to these misfortunes are admirably detailed by 
Wilhelm von Meinhold in the account he pub- 
lished of Sidonia von Bork, a lady of high rank 
and for some time the intended wife of one of 
the dukes, who, in revenge for being disap- 
pointed in this, was supposed to have caused 
the extinction of the whole ducal line by abomin- 
able witchcraft. 

The physical features of the country, which 
perhaps more than anything else have modified 
and influenced the character of its architecture, 
are peculiar. Through its whole extent it is 
flat and uninteresting, broken only here and 
there with low rounded sand-hills, interspersed 
with large lakes. The coasts are deeply in- 
dented with large gulfs of havens, which form 
natural harbours; and the country is intersected 
by broad sluggish rivers, on which in the Middle 
Ages floated great stores of wealth and mer- 
chandise. The land consists of large sandy 
tracks, with clay below, and through its whole 
extent no building-stone of any sort is to be 
found. But granite boulders, sometimes of 
great size, are to be found everywhere deposited 
by the glaciers and floods, which at one time 
swept southwards over Europe; and in the 
country around Stargard they lie to this day 
thickly spread over the surface, in spite of the 
enormous quantity which has at one time or 
another been used for building purposes. The 


From a paper by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, read at the 
Institute of Architects, as noticed in our last. 





greater part of the ground was originally 
covered with great pine-forests, and although 
these have now, to a considerable extent, been 
cleared, and grain grown in their place, large 
tracts of country are still kept for their cultiva- 
tion. Such being its physical peculiarities, it is 
evident that circumstances were generally un- 
favourable for building operations. In spite of 
them, however, towns of great importance, filled 
with churches and buildings of a size and cha- 
racter to challenge comparison with the finest 
works of Europe, were raised through Pomerania; 
and although the materials used were of the 
simplest, and not unfrequently of the coarsest, 
description, you will see that the results were 
frequently most pleasing and stable. 

The granite was employed for the bases of the 
buildings, for the town walls, and in some rare 
instances for the superstructures ; but the ma- 
terial almost invariably used for general building 
purposes was brick. Often of the simplest descrip- 
tion and rudest work, sometimes modelled with a 
delicacy that might rival the finest terra-cottas 
of Italy, or carved with the sharpness and bold. 
ness of freestone, this brickwork had always an 
effectiveness and straightforwardness of pur- 
pose that leaves little room to regret the absence 
of the nobler material. When stone was used, 
which was but rarely the case, it had to be 
shipped from Sweden, an operation early found 
too expensive to be often resorted to. The skill 
with which ornamental features were moulded in 
clay caused less desire for carved stone than 
might otherwise have been felt; and in later 
examples such features as capitals and bases, 
which in the earlier buildings were worked in 
stone, were, with the rest of the structure, made 
in brick. The wood with which the country 
abounded was but little used in the construction 


modes of decoration were open to them, of which 
they availed themselves, sometimes apart, and 
sometimes in combination. Moulded or carved 
bricks, and enamelled bricks for coloured deco- 
rations. The latter method was one much 
adopted in the Old and New Mark, and about 
Liibeck, but it was so rarely adopted in 
Pomerania as scarcely to modify in any degree 
the style of the buildings. The cast or moulded 








of the buildings, and instead of the fine open- 
timber roofs of our own country, we find the 
churches are almost invariably vaulted in brick ; 
while the love for blank tracery and gables, with 
the proficiency gradually acquired by their archi- 
tects in the use of their peculiar material, caused 
them to prefer the lofty stepped brick fronts to the 
half-timber over-hanging stories that were so 
common in other well-timbered parts of Europe. 
The roofs of the churches are generally covered 
with copper, which, turned to asoft green with age, 
forms an agreeable relief to the red and purple 
tints of the walls. 
I shall confine myself to the buildings I have 
myself visited in the towns of Stralsund, Stettin, 
Stargard, Bergen and Sagard in Riigen, Anclam, 
Pasewalk, Neubrandenburg, and Prenzlau, all of 
which, with the exception of the last two, are 
contained in Pomerania itself. Of these, Stral- 
sund is architecturally the most important. It 
contains six churches of considerable size, a 
town-hall of a remarkable character, some 
remains of its ancient gates and fortifications, 
and several houses of a rich and extensive 
description. . .. . 
In attempting to give any account of the 
style in which the buildings are erected, there 
are some facts which have to be borne in mind. 
To a certain extent the style was not indigenous 
to the country, but was imported complete when 
the necessity for buildings was suddenly felt. 
At a time when important works were going on 
in other parts of Germany, the Wends of 
Pomerania were scarcely converted to Christi- 
anity, and sunk in barbarism. But the civilised 
States of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg leaning 
on their borders, and the influence and warning 
conveyed by the progress of the Teutonic knights, 
caused a great change in the country; and 
although we are not able to trace it step by step, 
we find suddenly in the middle of the thirteenth 
century evidences of prosperity and taste in the 
numerous buildings which began to spring up 
in all the towns. Whether artists were im- 
ported from the surrounding States, or whether 
native workmen gained their knowledge by 
travelling, they seem all at once to commence 
the erection of edifices, perfect in style, and 
complete in all the appliances of ornament and 
construction. The buildings, prior to this time, 
were so poor and unimportant, that they them- 
selves could not have afforded the experience 
required for the erection of such works, as, for 
example, the Nicholai Kirche at Stralsund. 
Another noticeable point is that, as a rule, 
starting from the date I have named, the earlier 
buildings appear to be the most enriched, and 
after this was maintained for a century or so, 
they fell off from the florid character they first 
assumed to a baldness that even their enormous 
size and p ions can scarcely atone for. 
With the material the builders had in use, two 





work was, however, the characteristic charm, 
and to a great extent the ultimate cause of the 
destruction of the style. 

The workmen were not long in discovering the 
ease with which a great variety of design could 
be produced by different combinations of a few 
simple patterns, and we accordingly find the 
earliest and most general decorations employed 
to have been small cusped bars and circles, 
which singly or together were built on the face 
of the walls in the panels. In high-class 
work, suck as some we have noticed at St. 
Mary’s, Stargard, the workmanship was of a 
much better and more artistic class, and the 
variations in the different portions show that 
each was separately and carefully modelled and 
built in as an ingredient part of the structure. 
Generally, however, the work was of the more 
easily made sort, and,in consequence, the moulded 
shapes, although they often produce exceedingly 
satisfactory and ornamental finishing, were of 
such an unsubstantial and structurally useless 
character that they soon decayed and fell out, 
leaving only ugly sockets and gaps to the detri- 
ment of the building they were intended to 
adorn. The facility with which it was found 
they could be added to the work after its com- 
pletion, seems frequently to have suggested the 
leaving of them out until some later period, 
which, in too many cases, never arrived ; while, 
in the later work, it seemed to be rather the rule 
to omit the more ornamental work of the earlier 
time, and the unshapely panels and blank arches 
which former builders had prepared only for a 
means for holding decoration, were imitated for 
their own sake, and bare walls and untraceried 
window-heads are unfortunately too often the 
characteristic marks of the later phases of the 
style. The most common form in use was a bar 
forming one side of a trefoil or quarterfoil, three 
or four of which formed a complete pattern, and 
these were produced indefinitely in long panels, 
as round the towers and under the arcades, and 
sometimes over large wall spaces, gables, &c. 
Sometimes these bars were of great size and 
elaborate character, and must have been made 
with great care to fit together, as in the south 
door of St. Mary’s, Neubrandenburg, where three 

bricks or pieces of terra cotta, each 
3 ft. 6 in. long, form a handsome rose-window 
within a plain brick circle. The ordinary plain 
mouldings employed in these buildings have a 
distinctive character of their own. They are. 
with few exceptions, worked in the same sized 
bricks as the rest of the building, and necessarily 
show a smallness of detail as compared with 
stone resulting from the size of the material 
employed. It is in its plain mouldings that this 
class of work shows to great advantage, for the 
nature of the manufacture requiring the repeti- 
tion of the same design, a rich and pleasing 
effect is gained by the use of oue or two good 
sections. These mouldings appear almost in- 
variably to have been moulded bricks, but some 
at St. Nicholas’s, Stralsund, which church has a 
very fine series, appear to haye been cut after 
they were in position. Not a little of the orna- 
mental work in some of the earlier buildings 
appears to have been carved, like stone, after it 
was in position, as, for example, the heads in the 
buttress decoration of St. Peter’s, Stettin, and the 
corbels at St. Mary’s, Stargard. Another very 
effective but simple mode of decoration found in 
thirteenth-century works was the breaking of 
the long rolls at the angles of the buttresses, c., 
with a boldly projecting brick corbel, often em- 
phasized by a hollow on either side, and carved 
into a grotesque head. This will be seen in the 
details of St. James’s, Stettin, and St. Mary’s, 
Stargard. 
The traceries of the windows were in thirteenth 
and fourteenth century work of a most elaborate 
description ; they appear to have been built up 
entirely of moulded bricks without any support 
of iron bars, other than those used in the 
glazing, although at times the mullions are of 
an enormous height. The windows of the later 
phases of the style display, however, all the 
baldness and want of design which characterise 
the rest of the work; for anything more ugly 
than the monstrous windows of St. Mary’s, 
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mullions passing straight up into the heads, 
could not easily be imagined. 

Some of the best examples of decoration by 
enamelling the bricks are to be found in Star- 
gard, a great part of the decorative terra-cotta 
being black-glazed clay. Where, as in this case, 
if they are used with red or dark bricks, the 
effect, no doubt, was always satisfactory ; but 
when a number of bright colours, washed clean 
and brilliant by every shower of rain, are built 
together in a mass, it required the lapse of cen- 
turies, and the decay inherent thereto, to mellow 
and harmonise the whole. The great west door 
of St. James’s, Stralsund, has the jamb-mould- 
ings built up in large blocks of glazed terra- 
cotta; but in this case the colours were all deep 
browns and blacks, and could never have had 
the staring look of the little red and blue turret 
I described at Prenzlau. 

The bricks of which all these buildings are 
formed are chiefly remarkable for their size. 
At Passewalk I measured some 11 in. by 5 in. 
by 3} in., with a full {-in. mortar-joint ; at St. 
James's, Stettin, they were the same size ; whilst 
at Liibeck some which were being removed 
from an old wall during the restoration of the 
cathedral, I found measured as much as 11} in. 
by 53 in. by 4in. The colour is a brownish red, 
and the mortar joints white, so that although 
we say that all the buildings are red brick, they 
never have the staring red colour we have too 
often to associate with the new red-brick house 
in England. 

Before concluding, there are one or two points 
which have been incidentally mentioned in the 
planning and arrangement of the churches to 
which I would particularly recur. One of the 
first things to strike one is the common arrange- 
ment of a large open porch or narthex across 
the west front of the churches. Whether there 
are one or two towers in the front, the internal 
arrangement is generally the same, and where 
there is a single tower, as at St. Mary’s, Stralsund, 
transepts are thrown out beyond the tower to 
form this large hall. There are two types of 
towers common in the district,—one the gabled 
square tower with the spire over, so common in 
Germany, of which we see, perhaps, the best 
example at Limburg-on-the-Lahn; and the 
octagonal lantern with angle pinnacles, examples 
of which, indeed, are scattered throughout 
Europe, but which seems here to have been a 
type carried to considerable perfection. Where, 
as is often the case, the aisles were built of equal 
height, the roof over the whole church was in a 
sing’e span, and the architects gained a space in 
the eastern gable for lavishing all their favourite 
display of panels and cuspings. Thus these 
gables come to form a most prominent feature 
in the principal buildings. 








JOHN STUART MILL AND THE POWER 
OF FINE ART. 


Ir is impossible to note the course of the cur- 
rent of the even popular literature of the day 
without lighting every now and then, as if by 
accident, on some thought or other in the way 
of fine art, which shows how impossible it is for 
the human mind to rest content without it in 
some one or more of its forms. No merely 
practical education, whether of a business kind 
or otherwise, can altogether annihilate the feel- 
ing for it. Sometimes it is found to influence, 
and powerfully influence, those who have been 
brought up, and even educated, with a dead wall 
in front of them—the dead wall of pure and 
simple utilitarianism. In the earliest ages of 
the world’s history, and among peoples of the 
most diverse mental type and physical organisa- 
tion, it will be found that art of some kind or 
other, however rude it may have been, was 
practised, and indeed went hand in hand with 
whatever objects of pure necessity and utility 
the most savage and rudest nations were pos- 
sessed of. It seems, indeed,—this desire for 
“ ornament,”’—an ineradicateable instinct of the 
human mind, not to be got rid of even by igno- 
rance itself, or by an advanced education of the 
most learned utilitarian rigidity. It comes 
simply to this, that the human mind is complex, 
and has in it not only the faculty of the useful, 
but the faculty of the ornamental, or the 
beautiful, or the “pretty,” too; and education, 
to be of any real service, must recognise both of 
them. To neglect either, or to try in any way 
to stamp one of them out, must needs end in 
failure, however perfect and complete the cul- 
ture of the one left may have been. 

That this is true, and the fact is not a little 








interesting and instructive to the artistic com- 
munity, is amply proved by the example, the 
wonderful example, of the late Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. His education,—and that was education, 
if ever there was such a thing,—began as soon as 
he could speak, and was all devised for him after 
the model of the strictest and most severe “ utili- 
tarianism,’—the “ utility” of Jeremy Bentham. 
In all things Mill, the philosopher, would have 
nothing to say to any doctrine whatever, except 
to the principle of utility. It was a weakness in 
him, as his stern preceptors thought, which com- 
pelled him to look in any other direction, and 
away from this mere utility. Poetry was the 
beguiling and weakening influence which served 
to rend asunder, and almost at times to threaten 
to overthrow, this structure of pure utilism, 
which he had, at so much labour and cost, built 
up in his mind. It is to this one special artistic 
or poetic influence that we would call atten. 
tion. It isone which must make the “ auto- 
biography ” of Mr. Mill not a little interesting, 
and even consoling, to architects. The youthful 
philosopher, looking up from his many, many 
books, could not but be struck with, and was 
struck with, a “ view,” with a liking for natural 
scenery, and a love for pure nature. After his 
laborious book-reading, what a revelation! But 
this was not all. So intent had he been on his 
books, that he noticed not the very apartment 
in which he sat, and in which he daily lived and 
moved, and had his being. Fortunately for him, 
Bentham, his great teacher, lived during the 
half of each year at Ford Abbey, Somersetshire, 
and in the spacious and lofty rooms of that 
Abbey it was that the principle of utility, which 
had so ruled his mind hitherto, was made to 
give way—to the impression of sombre beauty 
and quiet dignity. In the magnificent apart- 
ments of this Abbey, so full of architecture and 
quiet beauty, he found, he tells us, a new sense 
and idea. These architectural rooms were to 
me, he says, “the sentiment of a freer and 
larger existence, and became to me a sort of 
poetic cultivation.’ A wonderful confession, 
truly, from one who was brought up in the prin- 
ciples of the most rigid utility, and was taught 
to consider all things from the standpoint of a 
solitary utilism. Looking at the room in which 
he worked and studied so hard, and away for a 
moment from his pile of tomes, he saw from his 
window the “grounds” in which the Abbey,— 
to which both he and we now owe so much,— 
stood. They were, he tells us, “at once riant and 
secluded, umbrageous, and full of the sound of 
falling waters.’ It was, then, such as these 
that turned the head of the youthful philosopher 
and untiring student of books. Thesound of falling 
waters and the rustling of leaves, the sight of 
great trees from the open window of a lofty and 
noble room. Utility, bare and bald utility, was 
shattered and fairly riven asunder in his mind by 
the impression of serene beauty which first glanced 
before him inthis Somersetshire Abbey. Never 
before, probably, did architecture make so great 
a conquest, or achieve so transcendent a victory. 
It must have been, surely, says an acute writer, 
some ancestral type in Mill’s concrete being, 
when he could thus find his mind, all full of 
sheer utility, thus affected. We do not so much 
wonder at it, for it seems to us almost impossible 
for any sane human mind to be insensible to the 
impression made on it by anoble room. Indeed, 
the very contrast between the poverty, thinness, 
and smallness of the ordinary middle-class 
habitations, and the rooms in them, and 
those more enlarged and right noble man. 
sions, cannot but strike every man. They 
point to a great and glorious future in human 
existence, when we may suppose it will be con- 
scious of this, and will find a way to provide 
for the nobler want. The great singularity 
here is, that one so brought up and isolated, and 
educated in the principles of sheer utility 
should have been thus so powerfully affected by 
it. It says whole volumes for architecture, and 
for what it can do and has done, and will yet in 
the future do—a distant future, it may be. 

And thus may we see how poetry, in its 
largest sense, and architecture with it, may 
come to influence a man almost in spite of him. 
self, and in spite of the most powerful of in- 
fluences in the shape of a defined and rigidly 
strict educational course—all tending the other 
way. The all-powerful influences of such men 
as Bentham, Ricardo, James Mill, and others, 
with the grimmest of the hard facts of the 
“dismal science,” constantly at him, could not 
destroy or even nullify the faculty for the 
beautiful in the mind of this gentle-hearted 
man, for the ennobling and purifying influences 


of it, from the first and always, though perhaps 
unconsciously, influenced his mind. It is a 
right noble and impressive lesson, and should go 
far to encourage those who are perhaps too 
prone to despond at the present look of things 
in the world of art. Human nature is too 
powerfully and strongly constituted to give way 
even to the mighty influence of a stern neces. 
sity, in the form of the abselutely useful. It 
will have “something more than use.” It needs, 
and will have, the pretty and the pleasing; a 
something to find a joy, and a simple delight in. 
It is for these that the artistic faculties, doubt. 
Jess, have been conferred, and made to form a 
component part of the very being of man. 

And, again, may we usefully note what would 
by many be thought a strange attraction for so 
utilitarian a man, and tutored as he was; and it 
is interesting as still further showing how 
easily his mind was receptive of art influences 
and picturesque ideas, though constantly warring 
with his bald utilitarianism. We refer to his 
delight in the romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
He tells us that until he was grown to manhood, 
he had read nothing of the poetic dreamings of 
the present century, and could see, it would 
seem, but little merit in it; but that with the 
metrical romances of Sir W. Scott, he was “ in- 
tensely delighted,” as he always was with 
animated narrative. This fact is not a little 
remarkable and significant of the power of art 
and architecture, even as word-painting, over a 
practically educated mind. All know how 
full these romances of Scott’s are of descrip- 
tive power ; of art, and architecture, and pic- 
turesque scenery, and a simple love of nature. 
These works of the great novelist have capti- 
vated all hearts, and they took even John 
Stuart Mill’s heart fairly by storm, or rather, 
after his dry and hard utilitarian training, they 
opened upon him like visions of fairy land. 

We cite these facts in the life of Mill because 
they go to show how much more there is in 
matters architectural than the mere facts, im- 
portant as they are, of its birth, and bringing 
into existence. The “ motive” of a building, 
and its final destination, and the history of it, 
and the romance that gradually, as time goes 
on, clusters round and about it, make of its 
solid stones and huge timbers, material poetry. 
Scott’s feudal castles seem hardly realities, 
yet they were so! 

We think we may thus learn from the example 
of this philosopher an artistic lesson of the 
highest kind. In a twofold way we see the 
power of art and beauty over the human mind. 
First, in its power of teaching all men, whether 
philosophers or not, and then in its power of 
triumphing over adverse influences and circum- 
stances, and making havoc where the defences 
against it would seem to have been invulnerable. 
We may see also in this remarkable instance of 
the power of art that it takes no previous art- 
education for a man to become subjective to its 
power. Not only was John Stuart Mill “ignorant 
of art,” as the phrase is, but he was expressly 
educated to resist its blandishments. A wall 
was built up before him, to keep out the sight 
of art, and almost nature, too; but his warm 
and gentle nature, and intuitive love of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and even architec. 
ture, mastered it, and he became an artist in a 
day. He found in fine art that which his mind 
needed, and which he could not but miss in the 
merely useful. Feeling, or sentiment, he was 
taught to regard as a deadly sin. To give way 
to these was to fall into error, or, at all events, 
to lose time ; but his very nature rebelled against 
this cold teaching,—his clear eyesight could not 
be blinded. When nature, out in the open air 
and in the green fields, caught his eye, his 
inherent love of the conntry quite mastered 
him, and he could not but feel as a painter and 
an artist,—his rigid rules of life gave way, and, 
like a child, he found simple pleasure in the ar- 
rangement and collecting of humble wild flowers. 
There are few events in this generation, looked 
at from an artistic point of view, which have 
told so strange and instructive a tale as this fact 
of the mind of a strictly brought up and edu- 
cated “ utilitarian” being so powerfully swayed 
by art and simple nature. What a lesson it is, 
and ought to be, to our hosts of educationalists 
and pedagogues, and to those who nowadays in 
such numbers are seeking in such sometimes 
artificial ways to elevate the masses of humanity. 
In higher quarters, even, efforts are to be made 
to move the Royal Academy to rouse itself, and 
to further highly educate the architects of the 
future generation. But few, very few, can hope 





to follow the wonderful example of Mr. Mill, or 
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can ever attain to his vast accumulations of 
knowledge, both old and new, from the dead 
past and from the living present. Still less can 
they hope to use it all without confusion, as he 
did, and to apply it to a good and useful pur- 
pose. But one thing that he did all can do, 
instinctively and through clear and untutored 
eyesight. They can look at the things about 
them and, it may be, see in not a few of them, 
however common they may seem, that beauty 
and harmony which exist in the whole of 
Nature’s works,—in natural scenery, in “ views,” 
even in “grounds” sometimes, and in things 
cast away and despised,—in weeds and in the 
simplest wild flowers. In the very humblest of 
Nature’s works J. 8S. Mill took simple delight, 
seeing in them all the evidences of that trans- 
cendent contrivance which is more strikingly 
obvious in her mightier efforts. 





THE WATER-SUPPLY OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


In pursuance of the powers given in the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1871, the water com- 
panies of the metropolis are taking steps to 
provide a constant supply of water to con- 
sumers; and with that object they have issued 
notices calling upon owners and occupiers to 
provide the necessary appliances to secure 
against waste. As a consequence considerable 
opposition has been aroused in various quarters 
of London, and it is alleged that in enforcing the 
regulations as authorised by the Board of Trade 
great severity has been exercised, so that in 
many localities whole streets have been deprived 
of water. 
of health for the district of Islington, has just 
presented to the local authorities an elaborate 
report on the present position of affairs as 
between the public and the water companies, in 
the course of which he observes that the water 
companies having at length yielded to the 
popular clamour and granted the constant 
ser vice, it is unnecessary to urge its desirability; 
and there can be no question that it will be an 
enormous gain in the case of the courts and 
crowded homes of the poor. But to the well- 
to-do classes, with the present daily supply 
(Sundays not excepted) a supply little short of 
constant, it is far from certain that the constant 
service is so great a boon or so desirable as some 
seem to regard it. However, this is not a 
matter for discussion now, because the popular 


Dr. Meynott Tidy, the medical officer | 
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| not answer for the constant service. 


the case of blocks of houses, the water-rate of 
which is paid by one owner; that screw-taps 

only shall be employed; that no water-pipe shall, 

if it can possibly be prevented, be laid through a 

drain, but, if impossible to avoid, that certain 

precautions shall be adopted to prevent con- 

tamination ; that to prevent the action of frost 

the pipe shall be of a certain depth; that no 

pipe in connexion with the company shall be 

connected with a ra:a-water receptacle; that no 

waste-pipe shall heveafter be allowed, and that 

all waste pipes,—thut is, pipes the ends of which 

are not visible, and the outlet of which may be 

into drains,—shall be converted into warning 

pipes, the ends of which are visible, and so 

easily examined ; that, except under certain con- 

ditions, no underground cistern or wooden butt 

without a proper metallic lining shall be allowed ; 

that where a stand-pipe is erected for the supply 

of a group of houses, or for other purposes, “a 

water waste-preventer” must be employed; 

that in the case of water-closets a service-box, 

so constructed as not to deliver more than two , 
gallons at each flush to the pan, shall be erected, 

—this service-box being refilled from a store 

cistern ; that under no circumstances shall any 

pipe communicating with the water-closet be in 

direct communication with the companies’ pipes ; 

that bath apparatus shall be constructed so as to 

prevent undue waste. It is provided, however, 

“that all existing fittings, if sound and efficient, 

which are not required to be removed or altered 

under these regulations, shall be deemed to be 
prescribed fittings under the Metropolis Water 
Act of 1871.” 

But the public must be prepared for further 
changes in rendering the constant supply more 
universal. Fittings for the present supply will 
The com. 


| panies may give notice to the public requiring 


an alteration of these fittings within two months ; 


and if the order is not carried out, the com. 
| panies can do the work themselves at the 
| expense of the owner or consumer. 





cry has been yielded to. But now a complaint | 
of a different character is made,—that the con- tribunal than a company of shareholders, they 
ditions required by the companies in granting | 


the constant supply are unfair. Dr. Tidy, how- 
ever, affirms that their most manifest fault is 
their indefinite character. It certainly could 
have been wished that the companies—who 
were better judges than anybody else,—would 
have decided on some special form of apparatus 
to recommend for the adoption of the public, 
rather than leave them to choose and shift for 
themselves, floundering about amongst the nume- 
rous patents of almost daily creation, which are 
in many cases absolutely worthless. Thus a 
new expense is incurred for further changes of 
fittings that might just as well have been advised 
in the first instance. 

But the complaint now advanced is of a deeper 
character than this. The public no doubt 
imagined when, in the first instance, they loudly 
asked for a constant supply,—that “ constant 
supply” meant unlimited waste. To one with 
even a mere chance knowledge of the important 
question of the water supply to London, a work, 
be it remembered, of gigantic magnitude, and 
what is more, a work of daily-increasing magni- 
tude, it will be seen that this never could be 
permitted. And hence the water companies 
have drawn up a series of regulations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Metropolis Water 
Acts of 1852 and 1871, which regulations have, 
after due and very full inquiry, received the 
sanction of the Board of Trade. These regu- 
lations provide for the prevention of im- 
proper waste and contamination of the water, 
and also, as far as possible, an equal delivery to 
houses on different levels; having been in force 
now since the 10th of August last year, anda 
sum of 51. being the penalty for their violation, 
it is advisable that the public should clearly un- 
derstand their nature. The regulations provide 
that the water companies must be consulted pre- 
viously to the water supply to new dwelling. 
houses being fixed; that no house may have 
more than one pipe of communication, but that 
every house must have its own pipe, except in 





Sach is a summary of the new regulations ; and 
no words are nowadays spared in their condemna- 
tion. On this matter, further, the public have a 
right to be heard. The water-supply is a great 
public question, and directors of water com- 
panies should remember that they are the cus- 
todians of what is intended for the use of all, and 
which the public have entrusted to their care to 
deal with in the best possible way, and with 
the greatest possible consideration for the whole 
community. Immediately directors cease to 
remember they are accountable to a higher 


then mistake their position, and fall short in 
what society naturally demands of them. The 
water companies are the creation of the people, 
permitted by the people, and, in all they do, 
accountable to the people. For the benefit of 
the one and all;.for the greatest possible good 
to the greatest possible number: these are the 
terms of the companies’ trust-deed,—contract 
between company and people. And of course, 
if the company are unmindfal of the trust, the 
public have a perfect right to complain. But 
not only must the company remember the terms 
of the contract, the people must remember them 
too. And if the water companies allowed a 
whole district to run short because they were 
not sufficiently careful to prevent waste by a 
few, or the supply of a whole parish to be con- 
taminated by the carelessness of an individual, 
then the public would be justified in complaining 
that the provisions of the trust had been violated. 
It could not be expected that a constant service, 
which the public and press have demanded so 
vigorously, could be granted except under certain 
conditions. These conditions should be so drawn 
as not to be unnecessarily burdensome or trouble- 
some to the public, while sofficient to guard the 
water both as to quality and quantity. That to 
the uninitiated and uneducated there are difficul- 
ties in the regulations there cannot be a doubt ; 
but then Londoners required education in the 
use of the constant supply, and that this educa- 
tion is no hopeless or difficult task the success 
which has attended the constant service in other 
places abundantly testifies. All, at any rate, 
will agree to this, that some measure must be 
adopted to prevent the waste which would other- 
wise be inevitable, and from which, sooner or 
later, the public would be sad sufferers, and also 
the possibility of the contamination of the water, 
with all the horrors of disease in its train. The 
question in dispute is, are the regulations pro- 
posed unnecessarily stringent for the purpose of 
avoiding the dangers that may arise from these 


panies and people must remember that a very 
false view will be obtained if they regard it 
merely from a single standpoint,—that stand. 
point being their own likes and dislikes. 








NEW ARMY PREPARED-FOOD FACTORY, 
MAYENCE. 

AN undertaking, novel in its features, says the 
Cologne Gazette, is being rapidly pushed towards 
completion at Mayence, and which is destined to 
effect a great change in the existing mode of 
furnishing subsistence to large armies in the 
field, facilitating at the same time rapid move- 
ments, and producing an entire change in the 
present manner of warfare. Our readers are 
aware that, during the Franco-German war, a 
portion of the German army was supplied with 
rations of what was called Erbswurst (“ pease- 
sausage ”’)—a very carefully prepared and nutri- 
tive article of food, on which a greater part of 
the troops almost wholly subsisted. The prin- 
ciple of supplying an army in this manner is to 
be largely extended, and every article of food 
for man and beast is, in future, to be served 
ready for immediate use or cooking. <A factory 
for preparing this food, capable of supplying 
rations to an army of 50,000 men is in course of 
erection at the above fortress. The initiative to 
the undertaking was taken by General (now 
Field Marshal) von Mantenffel, and a lively 
interest is manifested in German military circles 
with regard to its practicability. If the results 
are satisfactory, an establishment of this kind is 
to be erected for every corps d’armée. 








causes? In answering this question, both com- 


The works are so far advanced that the 
erection of the iron roof, with its covering of 
corrugated iron, as well as that of two stories, 
which are entirely of iron, of half of the prin- 
cipal building, has been nearly completed. The 
facade (over 1,000 ft. long) of the main building 
is broken by three pavilion-like jetties, which, 
jutting out at the back as centre and side-wings, 
are to serve as loading-halls for the sets of rails 
to be laid along the length of the building, as 
well as through the halls, by which means the 
manufactory will be brought into direct commu- 
nication with the Ludwig Railway. In front of 
the facade of the main building the so-called 
water-tower is in course of erection, a high- 
pressure reservoir for supplying water to the whole 
of the factory, to contain about 90,000 gallons. 
For obtaining this supply, as well as the water 
for three steam-engines, of 200, 150, and 100 
horse-power respectively, two wells have been 
sunk to the level of the bottom of the Rhine 
bed. The boiler-house and chimney are detached 
from the main building. The engines have been 
ordered from England. The works will contain 
steam flour-mills, bakehouses, slaughter-houses, 
and washing and pumping plant. The steam 
flour-mills will turn out 7,000 cwt. of flour daily, 
and there is sufficient accommodation in the 
bakehouse, with its kneading-machines and con- 
tinuous ovens, for manufacturing this quantity 
of flour into bread. The slaughter-house is 
large enough to slaughter and deliver ready for 
manufacture into food 170 oxen daily, or at least 
1,000 per week, to the prepared food depart- 
ment, which, independently of this, will manu- 
facture also prepared vegetables. In addition to 
providing daily rations for an army of 50,000 
men, the works will supply prepared forage 
rations for the horses of such an army. 

Sixteen houses for the officials and about 600 
workmen have been begun. The opening of 
the works is fixed for about the beginning of 
1878. 








NEW CHAMBERS, LINCOLN’S INN. 


WE have already referred to the new chambers 
now in course of erection near the Hall (p. 937, 
ante). The accompanying view and plan illus- 
trate these, which are being built by Messrs. 
Jackson & Shaw, from the designs of Sir G. G. 
Scott, R.A. They are of red brick from East 
Malling, with Ancaster stone dressings, and will 
cost about 8,000). Mr. Kabelly is the clerk of 
works. 








The Government and Railway Acci- 
dents.— An important circular has been sent by 
the Railway Department of the Board of Trade 
to the chairmen of the various railway com- 
panies, warning them of the necessity of making 
better arrangements for the diminution of rail- 
way accidents, and threatening procedure in 
Parliament for legislative powers should this be 
found requisite. 
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“LANGUISHING FOR EMPLOYMENT.” 

Sizn,— When the “ rising junior,”—-slightly, or 
perhaps more than slightly, bald, and witha 
powdering of grey among his whiskers,—is in- 
troduced in a legal or social sketch, everybody 
confesses that the character has been outlined 
often enough to render him a recognised type 
in the world of fiction. There is, in the 
method of bringing him on the scene, the kind 
of mixture of a joke and a sentiment, — of 
something a little pathetic with something a 
little funny,— that is sure to hit the mark, 
and in good time to find sufficient applause 
from that handsome majority of us who like 
our pet sentences all the better when they 
have wellnigh qualified themselves for being 
classed among the materials for archeology. 
Middle-aged curates, when they appear in con- 
ventional story, are, it must be confessed, largely 
dependent upon their domestic circumstances. 
These dictate whether they are to belong to the 
worthy, wise, and somewhat pitifal and prosaic 
section,—or to the more interesting division, 
shaped by blighted hopes and the general 
waywardness of the world,—into characters 
that (kept in the background) give necessary 
contrasts in pictures dealing in the main with 
settlements, orange flowers, and all other re- 
quisites of a thoroughly satisfactory completion. 
It is strange that physicians and surgeons,— 
the members of the other universally recognised 
“ profession,’—do not seem to have struck 
the popular imagination in anything like 
the same way. How far our old friends, 
Mr. Robert Sawyer and Mr. B. Allen, may have 
kindled a sympathy of soul with their hearty 
ways,—stimulated by memories of the potent 
punch that formed so material a portion of their 
intellectual sustenance ; how far the will para- 
graphs of the Illustrated London News and 
expectations of 140,0001. personalty left by well- 
respected testators,—may have seemed to reflect 
a general well.to-do-ness, it is impossible to say. 
It may suffice that the Lydgate of “ Middle- 
march,” on his first appearance,—young, intel- 
lectual, ardent, not ungraceful, with any possible 
fortunate future seemingly before him,—seems 
accepted now-a-days as a good typical example of 
a practitioner with his success yet unassured, in 
the profession that looks after us in all our most 
critical moments. No one would expect that 
architects,—young, middling, or old,—should 
have furnished as yet another stock character to 
the puppet-shows of comedy or domestic fiction. 
They are as members of a distinct profession 
the creations of modern wants; and have not 
been long joined together into any recognised 
body corporate. “ Incorp.VII., Gul. IV.” (= 1837) 
appears beneath the lions,—whose meagreness 
one would hope was not meant to convey a hint, 
a warning, or a prophecy,—that gambol and loll 
out their tongues after the manner of better-fed 
animals on the seal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Has too short a time elapsed ? 
Or perhaps no types of character notable enough 
have been matured? The annals of any chro. 
nicler would, it may be, have presented only the 


general current of things,—to all appearance a 


little too prosperous—and dull—to be very in- 
teresting ? Or the search among individuals 
may not have rewarded, and so kept up the 
courage of the student of human nature, in 
anxious quest of “humours” ?—‘ humours” 
being defined for the nonce (with some geniality 
of feeling) to express the peculiarities that in 
highly artificial societies are grafted on natures 
of the proper kind, and grow with considerable 
luxuriance when nurtured by habit and circum- 
stance,—by all the positive and negative in- 
fluences met with in following the very clearly- 
defined lines of life that we lay down nowadays. 
Perhaps we have no reason to envy the old- 
settled professions in respect of the over-success- 
ful modelling of features and manners and tone 
_ of mind of practitioners—by their special occu- 
pation. Especially is this so when we notice, as 
I have suggested, that at times this modelling 
takes as well subordinate specialities from still 
otherclasssubdivisions,—from,above all, theacci- 
dents of hope long deferred, or uniform and early 
successes. From these result the loss of confi- 
dence in himself on the part of the nonemployed 
Mr. Phunky ; and, in contrast, the—surely a 
little over-strained—expression of force (the 
result of being well courted and well praised 
and employed from an early age) shown in the 
nephew of the powerful bishop. From this 
accident of hope deferred come as well those 
saddest of failures in the higher spheres of 
effort, where a life’s struggle is given to gaining 
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a stand in the tribune, only to find — now the 
opportunity has come—ashes in the mouth and 
commonplaces in the soul, and that almost in- 
articulate mumbling must be substituted for the 
voice ringing with delight and with power that 
might once have given fitting utterance to the 
mingled thought and feeling that then was ready 
to well forth in unstinted floods. However, as 
we commonly say, all things have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and to see which way 
the balance turns in each case makes the true 
wisdom of active and observant minds. Viewing 
life from standpoints showing enough of the 
panorama, such wise persons have commonly 
put forth as their conclusion,—that if a too- 
evenly spread prosperity, and the rather unsatis- 
factory and peculiar kind of torpidity of spirit 
that frequently accompanies it, have their draw- 
backs,—hunger, and the rather ungenial qualities 
that often go with it, excite in one still less 
enthusiasm. It is with the faint hope of averting 
from the architectural profession for the future 
this sort of reputation,— thereputation of breeding 
up those who will too long be deprived of their 
legitimate levies, and may perhaps consequently 
be regarded as endowed with too excellent 
teeth, and less and less power of doing any- 
thing in return for the tribute they get :—it is 
with the desire of protesting at once that I 
address you, and expect from your readers some 
agreement in condemnation of a passage in the 
opening address of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects,—in which he 
speaks of “young men of the highest promise 
who are at this moment actually langwishing 
for employment.” (The italics are not mine, but 
the President’s.) Some fellow-feeling and wish 
for their welfare may properly be felt; but I 
cannot help regarding the erpression of such 
feelings as leading to so considerable a deroga- 
tion from the dignity of the profession, and to so 
little else, as not to justify the innovation. Was 
it well advised to call such pointed attention to 
what is of course only one picturesque accident, 
among many, in a world that every one knows is 
full of competitors? A great portion of the 
pathos of a battle-scene consists in our recog. 
nising the presence of a kind of fate, that gives 
all victory to the very strongest, or ablest, or to 
the most skilful wielder of some special weapon. 
The dead and the conquered are the raw mate- 
rial out of which the glory of the victor is made 
up. But we need not make all the world our 
confidant,—tell it abroad that onr professional 
brotherhood is the scene of similar war to the 
knife-point. It might fairly be left to the more 
or less acute observation of spectators to notice 
these things for themselves, if at all. Good 
heavens! can Sir Gilbert be aware that those 
who—(to translate his words) are “ becoming 
dull in spirit, and [perhaps he meant] in mind, 
as the result of forced inaction,” will, on careful 
retrospection in years to come, have little real 
cause to thank one or two leading practitioners 
for what*they have done for them ?—in spread- 
ing far and near the custom of withholding work 
from younger but worthy architects ? 

I am sure you will, with your usual courtesy, 
allow your columns to be used for the statement 
of the views on a professional matter of 

A Constant Susscriser. 








DEFENCE OF SHAMS. 


Sir,—Under this head, in the Builder for 
September 27th, I intended to show that the 
production of shams might not only be con- 
sidered a legitimate work of the artist, but that 
their general recognition would be highly con- 
ducive to the advancement of the cause which 
real art, as understood by the elect, is said to 
promote. I did not expect that the views there 
roughly sketched, although making no claim to 
originality, would pass unchallenged ; but I am 
surprised to find that on several points I have 
failed of that explicitness which I supposed to 
be the chief merit of my letter. Thus it has 
happened that Mr. Proud could make no 
“application of the paragraph about the Vienna 
awards,” or of the reference to the teaching in 
our art schools, in “‘the vague statement about 
‘years ago’;” and he has supposed me to be 
deprecating the value of high art-culture when I 
was, in fact, advocating the means by which I 
believed the sphere of its usefulness might be 
extended, established, or made universal. 

To “A Spectator” I would explain that I did 
not use the word “sham” in order to “ pique 
curiosity,” but from a sincere wish to remove the 
reproach, censure, and ridicule which at present 











attach to the wearer, user, or possessor of all 
articles,—whether they be of personal attire, 
building materials, or domestic furniture and 
decorations,—which can be brought under the 
bane of that designation. The truth is, that 
shams are but the product resulting from the 
friendly alliance of the arts and sciences, and 
when the invidious distinction between “ real ” 
and “imitation” shall have become a matter of 
curious history, then the highest art of which we 
are capable will be equally at the command of 
all ; for then manufacturers will not find it neces- 
sary, in deference to high-class patronage, to 
mark by a debased art the costly from the 
cheap ; nor will the patron of the “sham” have 
to secure himself from ridicule by mean subter- 
fuge. Then, indeed, the “imitation” will have 
become “ real,” and the real will in due course 
take its place with hand-made bricks, black letter 
printings, needle-work tapestry, and kindred 
subjects, within the glass cases of our museums. 

And this brings me to the consideration of 
what should be the highest aims of the decora- 
tive artist, and will enable me to show the 
bearings of this subject of shams upon the 
teachings of our art institutions. The question 
is, whether should the designer be the slave of 
that awful potentate “high art,’ or prime 
minister to that halting and many-minded 
monster “public taste” ? Whether should he 
speak a language intelligible to the million sub- 
jects of the latter, or chant pretentious plati- 
tudes acceptable only to the scattered units of 
the former? At one and the same time both 
he cannot do; and it is to the persistent repudia- 
tion of this simple, self-evident fact, by those 
who have from time to time been entrusted with 
the conduct of our national art schools, that I 
have repeatedly attributed much of the failure 
to advance the character of the art industries of 
the country. To enter upon a surgical opera- 
tion without previous inquiry as to the subject’s 
constitution ; to treat the same disease alike in 
all patients without reference to individual 
physique, is the work of the reckless charlatan ; 
and the first duty of an art instructor, whose 
sphere of operation was to embrace the majority 
of the nation, should have been to inform him- 
self of the mental, moral, and social condition of 
those committed to his charge. 

Colour is not for the blind, nor is music for the 
deaf; yet it were not less wise to paint for the 
one and sing for the other, than to expect just 
appreciation of conventional ornament when 
there is no knowledge of the nature whence it 
is derived, or acquaintance with the artist’s 
sources of inspiration. To what end do they 
discourse who speak an unknown tongue? Be 
they ever so learned and eloquent, to the vulgar 
listener it is only incomprehensible jargon, and 
a little plain-speaking in the mother-tongue 
would be of more avail. If, then, you would 
read a lesson in art to the cottager from the 
walls of his dwelling, from the covering of his 
floor, or from his domestic furniture, you must 
decorate them with objects likely to arrest his 
attention, stimulate his fancy, or excite in his 
mind some emotion of pleasure. This has not 
been done, and should never have been at- 
tempted, by diapering them with severely con- 
ventional forms treated in shadowless mono- 
chrome. However admirable, artistic, and 
suggestive these highly decorative symbols may 
be to the student of art or to the initiated, they 
utterly fail to impress the ignorant with a sense 
of anything in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth, and 
are for any purpose of use or ornament abso- 
lutely worthless. It was perhaps natural that 
men living in opulence should mistake the wants 
of the indigent masses. Seated in a sump- 
tuously-furnished drawing-room, which opens 
upon a conservatory ablaze in the brilliant bloom 
of choicest plants, it is easy to discover that 
floral decoration is an excess in the carpet; and 
gazing in pride upon the costly examples of the 
painter’s art which hang upon the walls, it is 
not less easy to discover that the work of the 
paperhanger is supererogant. Here, indeed, the 
floor and the walls are, as has so often been 
urged, only a background to superimposed and 
surrounding objects, which will gain in effect by 
its neutral subordination. But in the poor man’s 
home, if the needed colour and ornament are 
not in the wall-paper and upon the carpet, they 
will nowhere be found ; for gilt mirrors, bright 
hangings, and rich upholstery do not usually 
there abound to give interest or relief to a 
whitewashed wall. The flowers which you 
have denied him in his floor-covering and in his 
wall-paper have not sprung spontaneously in the 
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backyard. The deal table, which you have 
stripped of its brightly-painted oilcloth, be it 
ever so well scrubbed, is but a poor substitute 
for the rich inlay of your own; and the air of 
comfort and cheerfulness which these things 
gave to his room have since been wanting. 
Ruined castles and birds of Paradise ; cathedral 
spires, moonstruck and benighted lovers ; steeple- 
chases and impossible landscapes, may all be 
highly reprehensible as mural decorations from 
your standpoint, but they were all in all of art 
and of nature to the tens of thousands amongst 
whom they obtained; and I, who have seen 
something of these things and noted their effect 
upon the uninformed mind, do not hesitate to 
say that the demand which brought them into 
existence was infinitely more human than the 
intelligence which swept them away. 

It was not less of life and nature and colour 
that were needed, but representations of a higher 
type, expanding the horizon of too contracted 
views, and indicating the existence of a higher 
social, moral, and intellectual society within. 
The flowers which could nowhere else be known 
were well and wisely scattered upom the floor- 
covering, although their presence there did de- 
stroy the proper sense of evenness, and their | 
mimic beauties were crushed under the ruthless 
foot; for it is upon the ground, and along our 
path, and under our feet, that Nature has most 
profusely strewn them; and the plants which 
living trail and climb in tangled profusion in 
obedience to the law of their growth, or the 
guiding hand of man, were not inaptly pictured 
upon our wall-papers. Even the mantel orna- 
ments, crude representations as they mostly 
were, of quadrupedal nature, had a use in the 
cultivation of the infant mind and budding 
affections, which I dare to say may be wanting 
in the abortive samples of Classic art which | 
have displaced them. I am no longer a child to 
be pleased with toys, but 1 remember enough of 
my childhood to understand their necessity, and 
I know that the wall-papers and the carpets and 
the mantel ornaments were of old the picture- 
books and the playground and the pets, where 
now are only blank walls and filthy gutters to 
amuse and to instruct. I do not know that the 
rising generations have shown a more precocious 
reverence for Nature’s works since the promulga- 
tion of the edict against pictorial wall-papers and 
floral carpets; a more gentle and considerate 
treatment of the brute creation, since their 
earthen effigies have been banished from the 
domestic hearth. I do not know that in more 
advanced years they have shown a higher appre- 
ciation of the beauties of art, or a greater pride 
in their homes ; and I have yet to discover that 
the higher attributes of social and moral life 
have been generally quickened into more healthy 
action by the purifying ordeal through which 
the domestic art has been put. 

My own observations, I regret to say, incline 
me to believe otherwise. Nor am I surprised; 
for there is even in the minds of the most igno- 
rant a sense of the “everlasting fitness of 
things,” and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that carelessness as to personal attire,—leading 
to indifference of personal conduct and domestic 
duties,—may have been induced by the di- 
minished attractiveness of “ Home.” Thus, then, 
‘A Spectator’s” second “difficulty” is in the 
way of being solved, and the relation of dress 
to art demonstrated. 

That “dress does not make the man” is only 
partly true, because the wearer of good clothes 
does receive, and is mostly entitled to receive, 
marks of consideration, which encourage self- 
respect, and stimulate love of approbation,— 
qualities of mind which can only be fed by 
active well-doing. The sloven, on the other 
hand, be he worthy or disreputable in himself, 
is in his contact with the better clothed subject 
to suspicion not always unjust, and liable to 
insult which he dare not resent; and in his 
desire to escape humiliation, the chances are 

that he will descend to debasing associates, and 
in the end avenge himself upon society for 
imaginary wrongs by swelling that stream of 
ruffianism which is a curse in our country. This 
is, however, rather the moral than the zsthetic 
aspect of the question; and my letter has 
already so far exceeded reasonable limits, that 
I must defer for the present the further dis. 
cussion of the subject. C. Henry WHITAKER. 





Architectural Union Company.—The six- 
teenth annual general meeting of this company 
will be held on December 3rd, at the House in 


MOTTOES ON MASONRY. 


Sir,—I have made inquiries concerning the 
house in West End-lane, Hampstead, bearing 
the inscription, “ Farth fortune and fill the 
fetters,” and learn that it is in the occupation of 
Sir Charles Murray. Your correspondent is 
therefore correct in his conjecture. 

In turning over the pages of Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary I perceive incidental mention of three 
Continental inscriptions. In vol. i., p. 104, he 
writes :— 

“On my way back to Pirna (from Prague), I was 
amused by the slyness of an inscription on a newly-built 
wall. It was in verse, and its import as follows: This 
house is in the hand of God. In the year 1793 was the 
wall raised; and if God will turn my heart to it, and my 
father-in-law will advance the needful, I will cover it with 
tiles.” 

And again, at p. 118, he writes of the Fichtelge- 
birge, or Fir Mountains, the birthplace of Jean 
Paul Richter:—Here are some very curious rocks, 
well known and celebrated by travellers in 
search of the picturesque. Houses of entertain- 
ment have been erected, and are adorned with 
arbours, which are furnished with inscriptions. 
On a lofty rock, under which there is a rich 
spring, there are two hexameters, which I thus 
translated :— 

“ Here, from the rock’s deep recesses, the nymph of the 

fount pours her treasures ; 
Learn, O man, so to give, and so to conceal, too, the 
giver.”’ 
The third is shorter. It relates to the great 
author of “The Sorrows of Werther” :— 

** Géethe lived in a large and handsome house—that is’ 
for Weimar. Before the door of his study was marked in 
mosaic, SALVE.” 

The Rev. Robert Collyer, writing from 
America, of Yorkshire, mentions a motto which 
occurs on a beam in an old house by Bolton 
Bridge, close to Rupert Field, wnich was once a 
bridge chapel :— 

** Thou that wendest on this way, 
One Ave Maria thou shalt say.” 

I trust these additional examples will interest 

your readers. W. 





BREAD BAKING AND HOUSE HEATING. 


Tue following novel idea has jast been pro- 
posed in Edinburgh, viz.: — An arrangement of 
jacketed ovens, constructed of boiler plate-iron, 
so that the surrounding water would retain and 
distribute the surplus heat from the bread ovens 
by such heated water, circulating in pipes laid 
on as required to warm public or private build. 
ings from the jacketed iron ovens. “Be ye 
warmed and filled,’ is indeed a comforting 
Scripture text, that may yet be practically 
bronght home to Edinburgh, when the great 
amount of waste heat surrounding the ovens 
of the bakers is utilised, instead of being dis. 
sipated in drying the street pavements: no 
doubt a very good thing in wet weather as far 
as it goes; but why should not this waste heat 
be turned to better account when fuel is so 
dear? A plan of utilising such heat in the 
basement of larger buildings may be seen in our 
old castles, such as Craig Millar, near Edinburgh ; 
but indeed it is difficult to satisfy two dogs with 
one bone. 








SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL MODE OF 
PROJECTING FIRE-GRATES INTO ROOMS. 


Sreina that the cost and trouble attending 
the removal and replacing a chamber-grate is 
considerable, I have this winter adopted a very 
simple mode of projecting a grate fire-basket 
into the room, so as to obtain the desired warmth 
from one-third the quantity of fuel formerly 
consumed in the ordinary Kennard grate. With a 
good draught into the vent, I find that by thus 
projecting the open basket-grate so as to require 
a smaller fire, the cold chink-draughts into the 
room are lessened. 

Nine-tenths of these Kennard grates having a 
good draught, carry away with the smoke much 
heat that must be replaced in the room by cold 
air rushing in. 

My simple modification of the existing grate 
in many apartments might be adopted at little 
cost, even less than 5s. With a good going vent an 
ordinary fire-basket, with hooks riveted behind, 
so that it will hang like a trivet on the front bars 
of a grate, gives a rude idea of what may be 
done. With an ash-pan below the fire-basket, 
it forms at once a very cheap and suitable pro- 
jecting grate for parlour or bedrooms, safe and 
cleanly. I donot see why we should continue 











Conduit-street. 


with good-going vents, wasting the warmth and 
glowing charms of dear coal by burying it while 


burning in our chamber walls, seeing that a 
bright blazing fire, even in a fire-basket, is the 
grandest decoration that a room can have at 
this season. My economical project may be 
made the most of by placing a sheet of bright 
tin near the front of the grate-bars, behind the 
fire-basket, so as to reflect the cheerful glow of 
the projecting fire, still more into the room, 
while the gaping cavity in the disused grate ig 
decently filled up by such a sheet of tin as can 
be burnished up every morning. 
JAMES Kerr. 








“MADDENING DRINK.” 


Our last paragraph on this snbject (on 25th 
ult.) has called forth the strong remonstrance 
of a correspondent, under the pseudonym of 
“Beer.” He states that he has “ had much ex. 
perience as a brewer, being one of the largest in 
the north,” and he “ never knew an instance of 
adulteration ;” declares that “there is nothing to 
justify the gross accusations made against the 
trade ;” and thinks “it is a scandalous thing 
for any one to make them without having first 
taken sufficient measures to ascertain their 
truth or otherwise.” 

One would think “a brewer” ought to be 
glad to know that drink, in which he deals, and 
which is declared, by many judges—if not in- 
deed by magistrates in general,—to be “the 
cause of nine-tenths of all the crimes that fill 
their prisons;” and is declared by the expe- 
rienced superintendent of Colney Hatch,—the 
distinguished chief asylum of the demented and 
the mad,—to be the main cause which fills 
such houses as his; is not so on account of the 
legitimate alcoholic and intoxicant principle 
which it contains, but of toxicant or poisonous 
principles, which simulate the intoxicating 
effects of pure or unadulterated drink upon 
the brain, and produce those deleterious 
effects upon it which overturn and destroy its 
legitimate functions altogether, and convert men 
into devils, aud drinking -houses into hells. 
Whether the brewer (or distiller) be to blame, 
or the publichouse keeper, is a secondary ques- 
tion altogether by comparison with the tremen- 
dous fact that nine-tenths of all the crime which 
fills the prisons and madhouses are due to drink. 
Let the brewer console himself with the idea 
that it is not the drink as it passes through his 
hands that is blameable (if such be the case) ;— 
and we blamed “ preparers” of the drink ; dis- 
tinctly and purposely avoiding the attribution 
of any special blame to brewers, or distillers 
either, although there are different opinions on 
these points too. 

We have not space to enter farther into a sub- 
ject such as this in the Builder, but we cannot 
close these few remarks without calling “ Beer's” 
attention to the following condensed extract from 
a recent issue of the Freeman’s Journal, in order 
to show, not so much the probability that drink 
is adulterated as that at last the adulterants are 
beginning to be used “ neat,” without even the 
drink to moderate their toxicant effect !— 

** For some time past the Dublin police have been much 
puzzled to account for the number of persons 
with temporary lunacy whom they have had of late to 
arrest in the streets, or for the numerous acts of absolute 
madness committed by persons who were said to be only 
under the influence of drink. Almost every night in the 

olice-stations raging maniacs were to be found. Many 
ame so dangerously affected that they had to be taken 
to hospitals in the most deplorable state. It was also 
observed that suicides were becoming more frequent, and 
that persons who had no means to procure drink were 
seldom sober. Active inquiries have been set on foot, and 
it has been ascertained that in several places in the city a 
terrible chemical combination is sold at a low price. This 
liquid compound has the effect of producing the most 
fearfal and rapid brain excitement, and we understand 
that it has been introduced here from America. It has 
the effect of not only making those who drink it demented, 
but also of producing temporary paralysis of the limbs 
and frequently utter unconsciousness. It is hightime for 
the authorities to look after this new and terrible traffic, 
already so disastrously attended with the most lamentable 
consequences. 

We may add that lunacy is on the increase in 
London no less than in Dublin ; and that notwith- 
standing what ‘‘ Beer” says about the Excise 
rendering adulteration impossible, a retired 
brewer and Poor-law guardian at Liverpool, 
while speaking of the filling of the Poor-law 
lunatic asylums of Lancashire with mad 
drunkards, expressed his decided conviction 
that drink was adulterated in certain cases 
by brewers; and Messrs. Brett & Co., dis- 
tillers, admit the existence of those besot- 
ting essential oils of which the superin- 
tendent of Colney Hatch speaks, in much drink 
as it is distilled, and before it reaches the 
notorious public-house adulterators or “drink 





doctors ” at all. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Sewage Question at Leeds.—For the past 
two years the corporation of Leeds has been 
experimenting on the sewage of the town on a 
rather large scale. Works have been erected at 
Knostrop, on the left bank of the River Aire, 
about a mile and a half below Leeds Bridge, at 
which the “A B C” Company have been carry- 
ing on operations. The corporation are erecting 
much larger works on the same principle a little 
nearer the town. In the meantime, the existing 
experimental works, calculated to deal on the 
A BC system with about one-sixth of the entire 
sewage of the town, have been placed at the 
disposal of other experimenters on the treatment 
of sewage. During the last month General 
Scott has been conducting a series of experi- 
ments, and the Sanitary Committee of the Town 
Council have been visiting the works for the 
purpose of witnessing some experiments made 
by Mr. Fulda, under a new process which he has 





patented. The sewage is mixed with lime, sul- 


phate of soda, and several other ingredients not | 
specified, and thoroughly churned up by an'| 


“ agitator.” 
sewage is said to be to produce rapid and complete 
precipitation of all solid, colouring, and noxious 
matters, so that by the time the water flows out 
none but a practised eye could detect any dis. 
colouration. Nor is there any perceptible smell 
or taste left beyond a faint suspicion of brack-. 
ishness. These results, considering the fact that 
Mr. Fulda only commenced operations on the 
previous day, produced a favourable impression 
on those who witnessed the experiments. The 
great advantages of this process are stated to be 


The action of the chemicals on the 


its cheapness and the facilities which it affords | 
for adoption on a small scale as well as the’ 
largest, the appliances required being of the! 


simplest description. The inventor affirms that 
he can undertake to treat the town sewage of | 
Leeds at 17s., and the sewage as treated con- | 
taining dye-waters for 24s. per million gallons | 
respectively. This is very mach cheaper than | 
either the A BC process, which is said to cost 
about 41. per million gallons; or the system of 
General Scott, which costs even more. We 
understand that the patent is in work at Yeadon, 
Guiseley, and Idle, and at Bramley Union 
Workhouse. 

Evesham: Disgraceful Sanitary Conditions—At 
a recent meeting of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
of the Union, the medical officer of health, Mr. 
G. H. Fosbroke, handed in reports relative to 
the sanitary condition of two of the villages in 
the rural sanitary district. The reports revealed 
a deplorable state of things at Broadway and 
Childswickham. At the latter place there was 
no regular system of drainage, and what few 
drains there were, including one from the 





churchyard, emptied themselves into a brook 
ranning through the village. The privies were, 
with one or two exceptions, in a disgraceful 
state. The water-supply was shown to be very 
bad. In some cases it was derived from wells, 
but frequently from the stream running through 
the village, and often taken from it only a few 
yards below the point where various kinds of 
sewage enter, in addition to that brought 
down from the villages above. Typhoid fever 
and diarrhoea were very frequently in the 
village, and at the date of the medical officer’s 
visit (November 12th, 1873), the report stated 
that one patient was just convalescent, and one 
just dead, from the former disease. Both cases 
occurred in the same house. The water was 
highly contaminated with sewage, and near the 
‘ door of the cottage was a filthy midden, which 
was being cleansed. Most of the habitations 
were labourers’ cottages, and were in a most 
draughty, dilapidated condition, several being 
propped up by poles, and altogether unfit for 
human habitation. It was ordered that steps 
should be at once taken, with a view to the im- 
mediate adoption of remedial measures. The 
salaries of the temporary inspectors of nuisances 
(Messrs. Wadams and Smith), were raised, the 
former to 151. and the latter to 201. per annum. 
The salary of the clerk (Mr. J. Wadams), for 
extra work in relation to the sanitary business 
of the Union, was raised 351. per annum. 
Outbreak of Fever at Thornbury.—The inha- 
bitants of the little village of Thornbury, about 
five miles north of Bromyard, with a population 
of only about 245, have been thrown into painful 
excitement in consequence of the outbreak of an 
epidemic of scarlet fever. Already seven lives 
have been sacrificed, and many persons are at 
present lying ill with it. The Sanitary Authority 
for Bromyard (the district to which the village 








is attached) is endeavouring to stay the progress 
of the fever. Dr. Sandford, the medical officer 
of health, was summoned to the village to make 
a sanitary report, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the cause of theoutbreak. From a rigid inquiry 
he had ascertained that the infection had been 
imported into a public school by one of the 
children coming from a distance, whose relations 
had been suffering from thefever. Dr. Sandford 
minutely inspected the premises and water of 
the school, together with the drainage. The 
well is only 12 ft. from the sewage tank, which 
was fonnd to be full, and the well being situated 
below the level of the tank, if leakage took 
place gravitation would inevitably contaminate 
the water. Dr. Sandford examined the water, 
and found that it had recently become slightly 
tainted with sewage. He did not, however, in 
any way attribute the outbreak of fever to this 
cause. The school has been ordered to be closed 
until further orders. Wherever there has been 
a large accumulation of dirty linen, orders have 
been given for it to be burnt, the Sanitary 
Authority freely acquiescing in this precaution, 
and compensating the poor for any loss thereby 
sustained. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Londoa.—Mr. C. Reed, M.P., brought up the 
following report from the Works Committee, 
which was received, viz. :— 

** 10th November, 1873. 
(a) OPENING oF PERMANENT SCHOOL. 


1 and 2. The committee have to report that the boys’ 
and girls’ departments of the Monnow-road, Bermondsey, 
School will be ready for opening on the 24th instant, 

(6) Tenpers. 

3. The committee have invited tenders for the erection 
of a school to accommodate 571 children on the site in 
rat Lambeth, the amounts of which are as 
follow :— 












TU, SRM sc dconutadbinsvakaumunietuions £5,673 0 0 
Hill & Sons 5,633 0 0 
T. Ennor... 5,350 0 0 
J. High ... 5,350 0 0 
J. Sewell & 5,350 0 0 
Merritt & Ashb 5,320 0 0 

Dj Epteee een . 5,288 0 0 
, A eee . 5,255 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts...,.... 5,218 0 0 
BD, BM. Wightingele ........s.cccacce 5,187 0 0 
Fi CN ic svthissdnstsicccovsctnnete 5,185 0 0 





The committee recommend the acceptance of the lowest 
tender, that of Mr. J. Tyerman, of 27, Cranmer-road, | 
Brix‘on, 8.W., amounting to 5,185/, 

4. On the 29th October last, the Board agreed to the | 
purchase of the site in Gipsy-hill-road, Lower Norwood, | 
suitable for a school for 720 children, to which the chil- | 
dren from the present school in Chapel-road, Lower Nor- | 
wood, the lease of which will expire at Christmas next, 
could be transferred, As it will be impossible to complete | 
the erection of the new school before next Midsummer, | 
the committee are of opinion that in order to prevent the | 
children being dispersed, some temporary provision should | 
be made for their accommodation in the meantime. They | 
therefore recommend that a wood and iron building to | 
accommodate 329 children be erected on a portion of the | 
site; the school to be in three departments, which can be 
detached if necessary, or erected side by side in order to | 
form a single block. Tenders have been obtained from | 
Mr. J. Kirk, of Warren-lane Wharf, Woolwich, for the 
erection of such a school, the cost of which will be as | 
follows :— 


Boys’ School and Class-room to accommodate 120 
children 
Girls’ School and Class-room to accommodate 120 


SHOR OR een eens eee ea ene e ease ee eee eee e nena sessapenareeseeeees 


QUUIIOEE be ccosecqnacescstacnesectetaconertneusnene aesesessenaeoreres 399 
Infants’ School to accommodate 80 children, inclu- 

Ging Gallery .......cscceccososcessccessscsecsoecsceccssccsccacccce 205 | 

' 


The committee recommend that these tenders be ac- 
cepted,” 
At the final meeting of the Board, on the 
recommendation of the works committee, it was 
resolved that the tender of Mr. J. D. Hobson, of 
7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., amounting to 
7,9801., for the erection of a school to provide 
accommodation for 1,075 children, on the site in 
Sharp-street, Kingsland-road, be accepted ; that 
the tender of Mr. G. Stephenson, of Beaufort- 
street, Chelsea, 8S.W., amounting to 6,3941., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 775 children, on the site in Albany-row, 
Lambeth, be accepted; that the tender of Mr. 
S. J. Jerrard, of Homesdale, Lewisham, 8.E., 
amounting to 6,3471., for the erection of a school 
to provide accommodation for 814 children, on 
the site in Burrage-road, Plumstead, be accepted ; 
that the tender of Mr. J. D. Hobson, of 7, Duke- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., amounting to 5,589/., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 798 children, on the site in Duke-street, 
Deptford, be accepted ; that the amended tender 
of Mr. J. High, amounting to 8,7751., for the 
erection of a school to provide accommodation 
for 776 children on the site in Tower-street, 
St. Giles’s, be accepted. 

Northampton.—The foundation-stones of the 
Vernon-terrace and Spring-lane Schools have 
been laid. It was found that the central parts 





of the town were amply provided for, and that 
the schools to be built by the Board were re. 
quired in the extremities of the town, par- 
ticularly in the east and west. To meet the 
deficiency, four schools will have to be built, but 
the Board determined to erect two first, the 
Educational Department approving that course 
of action, and also the two sites for their erec- 
tion,—Vernon-terrace and Spring-lane. The 
plans selected for the schools were those of 
Messrs. Bland & Cossins, Birmingham, for the 
Vernon-terrace Schools, and those of Mr. Walker, 
London, for the Spring-lane Schools; the con- 
tractors being Mr. John Watkin, 3,4171., for the 
former, and Mr. Redgrave, 4,2381., for the latter. 
The style of both schools is Gothic in treatment. 
The Vernon-street Schools, according to the 
design, are built in red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. The elevation towards Vernon-street 
is a gable, filled in with a five-light transomed 
window. The infant-school is 52 ft. by 24 ft., 
with class-room, 24 ft. by 19 ft.; and lavatory, 
24 ft. by 14 ft. The girls’ school is 48 ft. by 
20 ft., with two class-rooms, one 20 ft. by 17 ft., 
and the other 20 ft. by 14 ft., and lavatory 20 ft. 
by 12 ft.; the boys’ school is 48 ft. by 20 ft., 
also with two class-rooms, 20 ft. by 15 ft., and a 
lavatory 20 ft. by 12 ft. The girls’ entrance is 
on the right, and the infants’ entrance on the 
left, @ the front in Vernon-street, and the boys’ 
entrance at the side in Elizabeth-street. Each 
school has a separate playground. In the in- 
terior they are partially open to the roof, which 
is covered with match-boarding, stained and 
varnished. The whole of the walls are boarded 
4 ft. high, the boarding being finished with an 
ornamental railing. There is a double-light 
transomed window on each side of the rooms. 
The exterior roofs are of red Broseley tiles, and 
are surmounted by a bell-turret and ventilating 
turrets. The site for the Spring-lane Schools is 
considerably larger than that for the Vernon. 
street Schools, the schools being also somewhat 
larger. They are built with red pressed bricks, 
with black brick strings, and Bath stone dress- 
ings. The infant-school is 60 ft. by 30 ft., with 
large class-room, cloak-room, lavatories, &c. ; 
the boys’ school is 60 ft. by 29 ft., with two large 
class-rooms; and the girls’ school is of the same 
size, and also has a couple of large class-rooms. 
The infant-school forms the centre of the block, 
and the boys’ and girls’ schools the side wings. 
The building is so arranged that the whole of the 
school: are entered under covered porches. In the 
rear of the infants’ school is a playground 100 ft. 
square. The boys’ and girls’ playground is to 
the front of the building, and is about 130 ft. by 
60 ft. The front boundary wall comes up to 
Spring-lane, and is a dwarf enclosure wall, sur- 
mounted with ornamental iron railings. The 
whole of the site is enclosed by boundary walls, 
the total area being about 250 ft. by 150 ft. 
The playgrounds are asphalted. The schools in 
the interior are open to the roof, which is 
boarded, stained, and varnished, and the side 
next the slates covered with felting. Ample 
provision is made for ventilation. Should it be 


0, required there is space for the erection of a 


master’s house. 

The Board Schools, Powell’s-place, Newport, 
Monmouthshire —These buildings are planned in 
L form. The large school-room is 50 ft. 6 in. 
by 24 ft., and 20 ft. high, with a large and small 
gallery. A smaller school-room is 26 ft. by 
16 ft., and 18 ft. high, for the smaller children : 


'this room has one large gallery. An inclined 


way leads to playgrounds at a lower level, of 
which there are two, the one an open gravelled 
playground, having an area of about 450 square 
yards, the other a covered and paved play- 
ground of about 140 square yards, beneath the 
large school-room. Architecturally the build- 
ings are of Domestic Gothic character, in red 
brickwork, with Bath stone dressings, blue 
brick plinths, and with slated roof. The in- 
terior walls of the schools are lined with 
Bodmer’s patent bricks, and the ceilings are 
open timbered, stained and varnished, framed 
with light iron tie-rods and shoes, and the 
floors are of ploughed and tongued red deal 
boarding of very substantial construction. The 
warming and ventilation have been specially 
considered, the former being effected with 
radiating open fireplaces, lined with tiles, and 
further provided with hollow chambers, and 
ventilators through which a continuous supply 
of warm fresh air passes into the school-room. 
Provision is made for ventilation by means of 
air-flues carried up alongside each smoke-flue, 
and by a line of perforated zinc ventilators 
through the whole length of the ceilings into 
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the roof space, and thence into the open air 
by louvre openings at the roof apex. Care 
has been taken that as far as possible the 
whole of the galleries should be side lighted. 
The accommodation is for 216 children, thus 
distributed :—in the principal school-room, large 
gallery, 84 children ; small ditto, 48; desks, &c., 
24; small school-room, 60. The cost of the 
buildings has been about 1,5001. The architects 
are Messrs. Lawrence & Goodman. The builder, 
Mr. David Miles. 








ART CRITICISM. 


S1r,—Supplementing your able article of last 
week, will you allow me to say a word or two? 
There can be no doubt that the tone of a per- 
son’s criticism is much affected by outward cir- 
cumstances, such as state of health and nerves, 
manner and time of inspection, motive for ob- 
truding it, &c. Merely to take delight in saying 
sharp and smart things at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, isa sure evidence of weakness ; to pro- 
nounce judgment, or to rush into print for the 
sake of it, or with unripe and biased views is to 
inflict injury, and we have far too many volun- 
teers for this responsible office to pass them over 
quietly. We cannot ignore the fact that there is 
@ certain power in illnatured ignorance, the only 
antidotes to which are vigorous denunciation, 
and an appeal to more mature minds who have 
the power to render it harmless. It does not do 
at all times to treat it with silent contempt, 


what had been spent upon those churches, he 
could not get any information as to years long 
gone by; but he found that, at the present 
time, on an average a new church cost, all over 
the country, in all dioceses and in all parts, 
something under 5,0001. So that the people of 
England, he did not say Church people only, for 
that meeting was a good illustration of the fact 
that those who did not profess to be Church 
people joined heartily in such work—the people 
of England had subscribed something like 
600,0001. a year for the building of new churches ; 
and as far as he could estimate it from the in- 
formation of societies, and from comparing their 
accounts, they spent 700,000. or 800,0001. a year 
more on enlarging existing churches. If they 
added to those amounts the large sums spent in 
the restoration of cathedrals and the adornment 
of existing churches, they might take it in round 
numbers that there was something like two mil- 
lions of money expended. That was a very 
satisfactory result. If it could be said that 
during the last ten years between 15 and 20 
millions sterling had been spent on church 
fabrics, he thought the Church of England had 
a good right to say that she had, with great 
success, put forth exertions in that direction. 

We think the Builder records of church- 
building and restoration throughout England, 
which are the most complete to be yet got, will 
show that more than 120 new churches a year 
are now built. 











and to refrain from a just indignation from 
the fear of being thought over-sensitive. I 
would remind some recent critics in other 
pages that the first and best sign of true 
power is a large and lion - hearted magna- 
nimity, and a thoughtful, tender regard for 
things beyond them. That the duties of a 
critic are not to be entered upon lightly at 
the hasty summons of any one, and that criti- 
cism is worse than useless when it is rashly 
written and flippantly worded. It is just 
that one product of the man that cannot be 
bought at so much a line or column; and yet 
the public are almost forced to swallow these 
doses,—accompanied as they are by better 
things. No soured or disappointed man seems 
too far gone to makeacritic. Though all the 
good, genial sap should be out of him, he will 
yet do to bear the strain of this high duty. 
Surely there is something wrong here that 
demands our attention. The public,—good, 
easy folks,—are not always able to detect the 
counterfeit and recognise the true coin: hence 
arises the mischief done by “cheap and nasty ” 
criticism,—and the reason for my troubling 
you with these remarks, the summary of which 
is to beware of false and foolish critics who enter 
upon the almost sacred duty with a jaunty 
superficiality that has some show and glitter of 
cleverness, but is really worthless, and beneath 
the notice of allsensiblemen. Such productions 
are in reality noisome weeds that threaten to 
choke the true grain, and should be rooted up 
periodically ; for, if unchecked, they will surely 
do immeasurable injury. Veritas VINCIT. 





CHURCH BUILDING IN ENGLAND. 
At the laying of the memorial stone of a 


tower for the church of St. Botolph, Knot- | 


tingley, by Lord Houghton, Mr. Childers, M.P., 


the number of churches built and restored every 
year in England; but said that he had succeeded 
so far, and that he thought he had found in the 
rough how much had been done by the Church 
of England in church-building and in church. 
improving during the last few years, and he 
would give a rough estimate of the amount 
spent in these great works. During the present 
century he found that no less than 4,100 new 
churches had been built, and it was with pleasure 
he observed how very steady, and sometimes 
how wonderfully rapid, church building had 
increasing. They would perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that, at the beginning of the 
century, although the population was rapidly 
increasing, and the wealth of the country in- 
creasing in a similar ratio, the number of 
churches annually built and rebuilt in this 
country—not only new churches, but churches 
built in lieu of old ones which had fallen down 
or were no longer useful,—was only about three 
@ year. Thirty years afterwards it was forty a 
year. Now it was about 120a year. It strack 
him that that was a very significant and remark- 
able rate of progress. When he came to inquire 


THE WEST HAM AND STRATFORD PARK. 


Tue inhabitants of West Ham, Stratford, and 
the neighbourhood, having procured subscrip- 
tions for more than half the amount necessary 
for the purchase of Ham Park, have succeeded 
in inducing the corporation to subscribe a sub- 
stantial sum in aid of the purchese, which is to 
be contributed out of the Metage on Grain Fund, 
the corporation to have a share in the manage- 
ment of the park when fully completed for 
recreation purposes. The desirability of securing 
this park for the free use of the public is proved 
by the fact that it was shown before a committee 
of the House of Commons last year, that the 
East-end of London was peculiarly destitute of 
open spaces when compared with other parts of 
the metropolis, and it is felt that as buildings 
increase it will become more difficult to obtain 
these open spaces for the new population. It 
appears that the district in which this park is 
situated contains a larger population than some 
of the English counties, and that there are over 
17,000 children in the neighbourhood. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND ART. 


At the opening of the City and Spitalfields 
School of Art, in the new schoolroom, Princess- 
| street, Bishopsgate, 
| Mr. Henry Cole was led, by his strong con- 
victions as to the fate of the Kensington 
Museum, if handed over to the management of 
the trustees of the British Museum, into a little 
warm abuse of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Goschen, after defending his colleague, 
said, —He himself did not belong to the elect in 
matters of art; he was not an art critic, but he 
had, in common with all in that room, the con- 





| sciousness that art and science have ennoblin 
spoke of the difficulty of ascertaining statistically | ; 


influences, which even those who do not profess 
to understand art are able to recognise and ex- 
perience in themselves. The cause of art could 
not be confined to the few; it was the cause of 
the public at large. All must remember the 
time when we as a nation were accused of being 
lamentably deficient in that taste, in that art, 
which was the characteristic of some of our 
foreign neighbours. We were famous for our 
manufactures and for the solidity and finish of 
our works, and he trusted it was not true that 
we were falling off in these respects. No doubt 
there was much to be learned by this country as 
regarded beauty of design, as regarded taste, 
and it was infinitely to the credit of those who, 
like Mr. Cole, had been working for twenty 
years in this direction that such marked pro. 
gress had been made in the arts which came 
most nearly home to the country at 
There were people who asked what was the use 
of this; as if they wished for nothing more than 
pounds, shillings, and pence. There were results 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, no doubt; but 
there were higher results than these,—results 
which were fitting the people for a higher social 





life. Man had to live socially as well as mate. 





rially, and it was important that the inner life 
should be beautified, ennobled, and improved, ag 
well as that food simply should be supplied; 
and it was to those ennobling influences on the 
inner life that they must look for the success of 
that art education which those who were most 
anxious on behalf of education generally rejoiced 
to see in operation at the present day. 


SEE 


PROPOSED NEW APPROACH TO THE 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


THE works committee of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at their last meeting reported 
that they were proceeding on the resolution of 
the Board on the 11th of July last, referring it 
to them to consider as to the steps to be taken 
for carrying out the Charing-cross and Victoria 
Embankment Approach Act. In connexion with 
this reference the committee had had under 
consideration the question of the formation of 
the approach from Craven-street to the Embank. 
ment. The committee received from the engi. 
neer and superintending architect a report upon 
this subject, which they submitted for the infor- 
mation of the Board, together with a plan. The 
report contained three proposals for the forma. 
tion of the proposed approach, viz.:—l. To 
lower the street so as to form one gradient from 
Craven-court to the junction of the proposed 
road through Northumberland House, at a cost 
of 4,8001. in addition to the cost of the exten- 
sion to the Embankment roadway, 7501. 2. To 
lower the surface to maintain a level for nearly 
the entire length of the street as far as No. 26, 
at a cost of 2501. in addition to the 7501. above 
mentioned ; and 3. To preserve the present level 
of the street up to No. 26, the estimated cost of 
this proposal being 701. in addition to the 7501, 
already alluded to. The committee found that 
if the scheme No. 3 be adopted, a gradient of 1 
in 25 can be obtained to the junction with the 
new street, and that no vaults would be de- 
stroyed. The total cost of the work, including 
the extension to the Embankment roadway, is 
estimated at 8201., and the amount of compen- 
sation included in the Parliamentary estimate. 
The committee, after duly considering the three 
schemes, recommended No. 3 for adoption, and 
the report was agreed to. 








CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Tue handsome kiosk which is being con. 
structed near Maslak as a suburban villa for 
the Sultan’s nephew, Prince Abdul Hamid 
Effendi, younger brother of Prince Murad, is 
now nearly completed. The designs are by the 
Spanish architect Celestino de Ortega, and the 
total cost will be about £T. 45,000. The Levant 
Herald says a large brewery recently built on 
the Chichli road, at the further end of the suburb 
of Pancaldi, has been totally destroyed by fire, a 
portion of the outer walls only now remaining. 
The brewery, we are informed, though con- 
ducted by Germans, belonged to an Armenian, 
and had not been insured. 

It is a matter of notoriety that a number of 
Eoglish skilled artificers and engineers have 
recently been dismissed with very scant cere- 
mony from the Imperial Arsenal, where they 
have contributed largely for many years past 
to the improvement of Turkish armaments. 
English superintendents also, picked men from 
Woolwich of the highest training whose services 
were indispensable, have, on the expiration of 
their contracts, been treated in a similarly incon- 
siderate and unceremonious manner, and, 80 to 
speak, dismissed at a moment’s notice. 








THE FALL OF A CHIMNEY AT 
NORTHFLEET. 


Sir,—I write to correct two mistakes of fact 
in the letter on this subject in last week’s 
Builder. Your correspondent “B.” speaks of 
the rate of progress of the chimney as being 
6 ft. per working day, or 35 ft. per week. It 
was, in reality, under 15 ft. per week, or about 
2 ft. 6 in. per working day. Mr. Parker mis- 
quotes my evidence as to the supposed “swag- 


large. | ging” of the cap. It contained no reference to 


the freshness of the work, but related purely to 
a question of weight and counter-weight. Your 


report of the inquest, published October 25th, 
states both these matters correctly. 

I can hardly agree with the opinion that 
brickwork, corbelled out with an oversail of less 
than 4 in. to a-course, so as at last to overhang, 
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on the average, about 18 in., “is, to a great 
extent, dependent on the cementing material, 
and, withcut it, might fall away bodily.’”’ Sach 
corbelling, we all know, is constantly used to 
carry very great weights,—for example, the 
oblique faces of octagonal lanterns, brought 
over from a square base,—and if the oversailing 
is sufficiently gradual, it is a rare thing to hear 
of any failure in it. 
The advantage or disadvantage of cement 
bond-courses in brickwork is a subject which 
must interest every one connected with building. 
Its application extends far beyond the region of 
chimney construction, and I hope it may be 

taken up and thoroughly discussed. 
James Cuprrr. 








PROPOSED NEW INFIRMARY IN 
LAMBETH. 


A proposal is before the Lambeth guardians 
to erect a new infirmary. Some of the 
members are in favour of converting the old 
workhouse in Prince’s-road into an infirmary, 
now that the inmates have been transferred to 
the large new workhouse in Kennington-lane, 
which has cost upwards of 80,000l.; but Mr. 
Taylor, amongst others, is of opinion that it is 
more desirable to sell the old workhouse, the 
value of which is estimated at 25,0001., and 
build an entirely new infirmary with the pro- 
ceeds. With a view of carrying out this object, 
Mr. Taylor has had plans prepared of the 
proposed new building; and at the meeting of 
the guardians last week he brought forward his 
proposal, stating that if the old workhouse were 
altered for an infirmary, the cost would be 
between 6,0001. and 7,000. His idea was to do 
away altogether with the old workhouse, and to 
let the site at an annual ground-rental of about 
7001. or 8001. a year, which it was worth, or to 
sell it absolutely. In either case, ample funds 
will be provided to build a new infirmary, suit- 
able to the requirements of the parish. He 
estimated the cost of the proposed new building, 
according to his plans, at 18,0001., and the 
fixtures at 2,00Ul. He explained the general 
architectural features and shape of the building, 
which, he proposed, should be in blocks, so that 
each separate block might be appropriated to 
special diseases. His proposal was that the 
building should be erected on the freehold site 
next to the present workhouse. His calculation 
was that the average cost for the new infirmary 
would be about 301. a bed, whereas the cost of 
the present workhouse was about 90/1. a bed. 
Mr. Taylor, having given an outline of his 
proposal, suggested that the discussion of it 
should be adjourned, in order to enable members 
to consider the subject ; and it was accordingly 
decided to take it into further consideration at 
the next meeting. 








THE LOST TOWER OF SIXHILLS. 


TxE controversy about the Sixhills bells and 
tower, which has long disturbed the diocese of 
Lincoln, is, happily, on the point of being termi- 
nated. So says the English Churchman. Mr. 
Wilkinson achieved his purpose in demanding 
the reparation of the tower and the replacing of 
the bells. The terms of the arrangement effected 
are simply these :—A friend of Mr. Heneage, stat 
nominis wmbra, is to guarantee the reconstruc- 
tion of the tower, and the replacement of the 
three bells in the restored belfry. Mr. Wilkin- 
son ceases to be vicar of Sixhills, and returns 
to the subscribers to the Restoration Fund the 
amount of their individual donation, 








THE ARCHITECT IN FUTURE. 


On the occasion of opening Ditchingham 
parish church, after various additions and 
works, a luncheon was provided by the rector. 

The architect, Mr..A. Frere, on being called 
upon, made some remarks upon Church Restora- 
tion, and reviewed the advances which have 
been progressing in this direction during the 
last thirty years, pointing out that, however 
conscientious those efforts have been, they will 
be far outstripped in future generations. Giving 
all credit for the energetic work of those who 
have done so much to revive public taste in this 
matter, he urged that the work done has been 
archeological, rather than architectural; that 
something more was demanded of the architect 


now seek to produce living architecture, har- 
monising with all adjacent works, but in reality 
growing out of the special requirements of each 
case presented to his notice ; not striving after 
novelty for mere novelty’s sake, but specially 
bearing in mind utility and fitness, he must 
evolve charms out of new combinations of well- 
known beautiful forms. He maintained that 
whilst those to whom is due the credit of having 
revived the art, were quite right in trying to 
make careful copies of old work ; yet that, owing 
to the difference in the spirit of the workmen, 
the changes in the tools used, the introduction 
of machinery and new materials, it was and is 
really impossible to produce a true fac-simile of 
such work ; that at the best we can only execute 
models of architecture, and can never, as we 
ought, in accordance with the spirit of the art 
in its best times, produce living architecture by 
these means. Pointing out that progress in any 
art to be good must be slow, and acknowledging 
the immense value of all the archwological re- 
search made during the last thirty years, he 
said it became evident that, unless the archi- 
tects of some future generation were to rush 
rapidly forward, discarding all previous efforts 
in the art, or unless we progressed in our 
own time, they must be content again to make 
new models of the models we have lately pre- 
pared for them ; but that as this deduction was 
unlikely to be true, we may believe that an im. 
portant step has been already taken, and that 
the time has arrived when architects may hope 
to make the next step in advance. 








A NEW GYMNASIUM AT DULWICH 
COLLEGE. 


Tue Governors of Dulwich College have re- 
cently decided to erect a new gymnasium and 
fives-court in connexion with the college, at an 
outlay of 3,500/., and we understand that the 
plans have been prepared in anticipation of the 
immediate commencement of the building. This 
determination on the part of the governors has 


meeting on the,subject last week, when the pro- 
posal was condemned as illegal and unjust, on | 
the ground that as the governors of the college | 
offered the parishes on the north side of the 
Thames 10,0001. only, for their interest in the 
charity, they ought not to spend 3,500/. in the 
erection of a gymnasium for the benefit of South 
London. A resolution was passed protesting 
against the proposed expenditure for the erection 
of a gymnasium at the college out of the joint 
funds of the four parishes until the parishes 
north of the Thames had been provided with 
equal educational advantages to those possessed 
by the southern parishes. The clerk advised the 
vestry that if the resolution was disregarded, 
and the building be proceeded with, they should 


given rise to an opposition to the proposal on the | 


part of the St. Luke’s Vestry, who held a special man: The. Meckunith wee tele ty Ole wae 


— 


Grangemouth, have struck for an advance of 
wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour, and a reduction 
of hours from 54 to 51 per week, with an in. 
crease in the rate of overtime. 

London.—At the Marylebone County Court, 
a house-painter named Watts, summoned his 
employer, Mr. Weir, for 1ls., being money 
alleged to be due as travelling expenses, &c, 
He had been sent to do a job at Abergavenny, in 
South Wales. The defendant having declined 
to bring his foreman to give evidence as to the 
agreement with plaintiff, because he only re- 
sisted the demand “ upon principle,” the judge 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 











ACCIDENTS. 


Fire at the Liverpool Exchange Buildings.— 
Much alarm has been created in Liverpool for 
the safety of the pile of buildings which form 
the Liverpool Exchange. A fire was discovered 
in the sample store-room of Messrs. Newgass, 
Rosenheim, & Co., cotton brokers, which is on 
the top floor of the central tower of the quad. 
rangle, and faces towards Oldhall-street. The 
fire was very soon subdued, but it was not totally 
extinguished until the cotton had been brought 
on the flags and thoroughly drenched with water. 
The fire was confined to the room in which it 
| originated, but being the top room of the build. 
ing, the roof was to some extent burnt through, 
| and the flames were spreading along one of the 
beams into the adjoining room, when their pro. 
gress was arrested by the exertions of the fire- 
men. 

Fall of a Scaffold at Consett.—At Consett Iron 
Works the damper of a chimney connected with 
one of the puddling furnaces having become 

damaged, a scaffold was erected, and two men, 
| blacksmith and a bricklayer, proceeded up the 
| chimney. They had not been long at the top, 


| 


| however, before one of the iron bars on which 


| the scaffolding rested gave way, and both men 
| Were precipitated to the ground, a distance of 
, 80 ft. Two labourers were working at the base 


|of the chimney at the time, and one of them 





| was struck on the head by one of the falling 


home, and the other three men were conveyed 
to Consett Infirmary, where their injuries were 
attended to. 








MEMORIAL OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


A COMMITTEE meeting has been held in the 
rooms of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in London, at which it has been finally 
decided that the memorial of the late prelate 
should consist of the maintenance of a body of 
clergy and the provision of a building for home 
missionary work in South London, diocese of 
Winchester. Among the many influential persons 
present were Mr. Gladstone, the Bishops of 
Winchester and Chichester, the Archdeacons of 








communicate with the Charity Commissioners 
and the Endowed School Commissioners, 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Sheffield.—A strike has occurred on the part 
of the masens employed by Messrs. Chambers & 
Son, the contractors for the Gas Company’s new 
offices at Sheffield. The dispute arose in conse- 
quence of the employers desiring the men to 
work a longer time each day than the rules of 
the society permit. Tke whole of Messrs. 
Chambers’s masons struck work, and the masons 
employed by two other firms came out. A 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association, 
however, was held, at which it was resolved 
that the masons should work from a quarter-past 
seven to five o’clock during the winter morths; 
and the men consented to return to their places. 
Birkenhead.—While the masons of Sheffield 
have been striking because they were required 
to work longer than a winter-day, a joiner at 
Birkenhead has been taking his employer to the 
Police-court because he insisted on restricting 
him to a wivter-day’s work. The magistrate 
said he bad not made out his claim, and dis- 
missed the case. He wanted to be paid for 
loitering about while it was too dark to work. 
Barrow. — Upwards of 100 carpenters em- 
ployed at the Barrow shipbuilding works have 
struck work. The alleged oause of their 
grievance is that a number of non-society men 
employed at the same works have accepted 
piecework at a less price than has hitherto been 
id. 





of to-day than merely modelling and copying 
the architecture of past times; that he must 





Grangemouth.—The carpenters and joiners in 
Messrs. Adamson & Co.’s shipbuilding yard, 





Buckingham and Surrey, Canons Gregory and 
Winter, and Lord Henry Scott. The duty of 
the clergymen and laymen connected with the 
institution would be to carry on home missionary 
work in Sonth London, which the Bishop of 
Winchester, with the consent of the incumbents 
of the districts, might appoint. 





THE DEFECTIVE SEWERS AT PENGE, 


CONSIDERABLE damage was done to property 
in Penge in the course of last summer by floods 
caused by the defective construction of the 
sewers, and it appears that the injuries to their 
houses which several of the inhabitants allege 
they have sustained by the floods are likely to 
involve the ratepayers in considerable expense 
by way of compensation. 

At the meeting of the Penge Local Board last 
week, two claims were made by Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Clifford for compensation in respect of the 
damage which they had received from the floods, 
and some discussion took place upon the subject, 
in the course of which it was moved that the 
claim made by Mr. Webb be paid; whereupon 
this was objected to on the ground that other 
claims would doubtless be received, and that if 
the claim in question was paid it would establish 
an inconvenient precedent. Both claims were 
ultimately referred to the finance committee. 

An account, amounting to 300l., was also 
received from Mr. Williams, surveyor, who had 
been employed to rectify the faults in the sewers, 
and in the course of a conversation which ensued 
on the subject the clerk stated it was the opinion 
of Mr. Williams that the sewer was quite inade- 
quate to carry off the storm-water of Penge, 
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WINDOW IN SAXMUNDHAM CHURCH. 


A PAINTED window has been put up in Sax- 
mundham Church by Mrs. Long, of Hurts Hall, 
Saxmundham, in memory of her two sons, the 
design for which was given by the Marchioness 
of Waterford, and is highly studied. The sub- 
ject is “ The Ascension,” and it extends through 
the three lights. The window is Perpendicular 
in style, and the traceries are filled with angels, 
and the emblems of the Passion. The work is 
executed by Messrs. O'Connor & Taylor, of 
Berners-street, and is a very creditable specimen 
of their work. 





CONVENT OF SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE. 
BARTRAMS, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. 


Tue first portion of the proposed new build- 
ings, viz., an orphanage to accommodate 200 
children, with chapel, has been erected. The 
elevations are of handsome design, and are faced 
with Malm bricks and Ancaster stone bands; 
the traceri¢d windows, copings, and other dress- 
ings are also of Ancaster stone. 

The building, internally, is fire-proof, the floors 
being formed of Dennett’s arches on wrought- 
iron girders, and it has been warmed by Messrs. 


by removing the worst nuisances, as it seemed best for the 
houses to fall into the ground-landlord’s hands, and 
pulled down or thoroughly repaired, than to remain the 
property of the present owners. Of course, if the works 
are not begun at Christmas, we shall take stringent action 
against the parties who shall then collect the rents. Iam 
aware that the course I have taken is open to discussion ; 
but the present condition of the property must not be laid 
on the inspectors or on the Board. : 
I will conclude by stating that no difference whatever is 
made between members of the Board and others as to the 
action taken; that there have been above 7,000 premises 
inspected during the present year; that the inspections of 
Homerton and adjacent places have not long been finished ; 
and that they were made later than usual in consequence 
of the death of the chief inspector and the dismissal of 
two inspectors for neglect of duty in the middle of this 
year, by which the sanitary work has been much delayed. 
Joun W, Tripe, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, 








NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 
APPEAL TO THE JUDGES IN BANCO. 


Tut Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, and Justices 
Denman and Keating, sitting in Banco, at the Court of 
Common Pleas, have had before them an appeal, ‘‘ Hobbs 
v. Dance,” from a decision of the Tunbridge Wells 
Justices, and which is a somewhat novel one, even to 
surveyors’ lawyers. 

Mr. Dance, the respondent, is a tradesman of High- 
street, Tunbridge, and at the rear of his house he had a 
small stable. which was a wooden structure carried up 
from the garden-wall. He pulled down the wood, and 
with some old materials and new he rebuilt the stable, 
which was different in size, and mainly upon a new site. 





J. L. Bacon & Co., of Oxford-street. The chapel 
has an open-timber roof. The architect is) 
Mr. C. G. Wray. Messrs. Robbins & Co., of | 
Clapton, have been the general contractors. The | 
carving of the panels under the east window, | 
the gift of the architect, has been executed by | 
Messrs. Allen & Burge, of Holloway. | 

| 











ARCHITECTS v. BUILDERS. 


Sir,— May we ask an opinion in the following case :— 

We tendered for some wo:k, and were lowest. Almost 
as soon as our tender was accepted a strike occurred in 
the locality in which the work was to be done, and also a 
sudden rise in the price of bricks took place. Under these 
circumstances we declined the contract, and the architect 
refused to return the 51, which we had paid for the quan- 
tities, because he said ours was not a bond fide tender. 

It seems to us an important point in the usages of the 
trade, and think it should be decided, me F 

*,* We are not disposed to make any objection to the | 
course pursued by the architect. We have no sympathy 
with builders who make tenders and then withdraw them, 


aA. . 








DRYING.CHAMBERS: A QUERY. 


S1r,—Two cylinders are made of boiler-plate, each 15 ft. 
long and 4 ft. 10 in. diameter inside, and containing 488 
small tubes equally distant from each other. These tubes | 
are 1} in. diameter; thickness of iron, ,4;in. The use of 
these tubes is to admit of a current of air, which is 
pressed through by means of a fan for each cylinder of 
4 ft. 11 in, diameter, 18 in. broad, having eight blades to 
each fan, and making 80 revolutions per minute. During 
the time the air is passing through these tubes, there is a 
continual pressure of steam surrounding these tubes for 
the purpose of heating the air while passing along the 
tubes, and it is then distributed over an area of 2,928 
square feet of perforated tiles, for the purpose of drying a 
covering of wool, and again passing through another per- 
forated flooring covered over with another coating of 
wool. The air by this time becomes very much moistened. 
What height and proportions of a chimney will be 
required to carry off the moist air, and have a sufficient 
power of draught to draw in a corresponding quantity of 
air equal to what the fans produce, it being understood 
that the fans are to be done away with, and the whole 
building is to be made air-tight,—the mouth or one of 
the ends of the cylinders to be exposed to the external 
air? Some of your correspondents may be able to 
answer the above, or say if such an arrangement is in 

J. L. 


use, and where it may be visited. 








RE “HOMERTON HOMES,” 


S1r,—If a full report of my reply to the Board of Works 
for this district had Leen given, I think you would not 
kave had any reason for asserting that I have not been 
candid in this matter. I said that 145 houses in Brook- 
street, Victoria-street, and Albert-street, are under notice 
by the ground-landlord, and must either be substantially 
—— by Christmas, or fall into his hands; that 75 
other houses are under notice ; that eight owners of pro- 
perty had been summoned to Worship-street for not re- 
moving the nuisances thereon; that summonses will be 
taken out against others; and that all these proceedings 
rot rae — peiere she eqpretines of your article, 

any of the houses have la’ 
so that fresh Soalaien had to be a aad wiietiuat 

The only paragraph to which I took exception was the 
following :—‘‘ The places of accommodation were brimful 
ef filth, and the seats, flooring, and fittings seething with 
rottenness and corruption.” I said that so far from the 
places described being brimful of filth, that only 5 out of 
about 150 examined were in that state, and that in one 
only was the stoppage caused by structural defect, but 
arose from the filthy habits of the people. The words 

the places” are certainly equivalent to ‘ail the places,’’ 
so that if the words “several of” had been introduced fe 
oe not have challenged the facts, although [ must say 
. guratn _— seething in corruption” are somewhat 

8 regards Brook-street, Victoria-street. an - 
street, i mapesed many of the houses, nse ig oa 
—_ that it would be better to allow the notices of 


| 5l, compensation for negligence in the performance of his 











ground landlord to run out, than to interfere, except 





The appellant, Mr. Hobbs, is surveyor tothe Tunbridge 
Local Board, and he summoned the respondent for having 
violated the ‘‘ Local Government Act, and a bye-law 
made under it,” for having erected a new building 
without having given notice to the Local Board. 

Mr. Dance contended that it was not a new building, 
but a mere continuation and enlargement of the old one, 
and the Justices coinciding, dismissed the complaint. 

The knotty question submitted to the Tenens was 
whether the magistrates’ view of old and new buildings 
was a correct one, 

The Lord Chief Justice said it would be playing with 


CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Longney.—The ancient church of Longney, 
according to the Gloucester Chronicle, has been 
re-opened, after restoration. Owing to years of 
neglect, the fabric had become so dilapidated ag 
to be dangerous, while many of its most in. 
teresting features had been buried under stucco 
and whitewash, arches had been walled up, 
a gallery had been erected against the west 
window of the nave, and the seats were of 
common deal. Mr. F. 8. Waller, the cathedral 
architect, surveyed the building, and advised as 
to the best method of repairing it and preventing 
its further decay. The estimated outlay was 
about 1,1001.; the contract was taken for about 
that sum by Messrs. Wingate, of Gloucester. 
The chancels have been rebuilt, the heavy Forest 
stone which covered the roofs has been removed, 
and tiles substituted ; whitewash has disappeared 
from the interior, stucco and plaster from the 
exterior; open benches of pine have been sub. 
stituted for deal boxes; the oak timbers of the 
roof have been re-opened, and in the chancel 
cleaned and varnished, and the interstices plas. 
tered; the chancel-arch has been rebuilt, the 


' timbers of the nave have been relieved of lath 


and plaster, and in a week or two the woodwork 
will be varnished and the spaces between 
cleansed. The churchyard, we may say, con- 
tains a few quaint epitaphs. Among the latter 
is the epitaph of the village blacksmith, in- 
scribed less than forty years ago, and which is 
thus rendered,— 
** My Sledge and Hammer lies declined, 

My Bellows, too, has lost its wind ; 

My Forge’s extinct ; My Fire's decayed, 

And in the Dust my Vice is laid. 

My Coals are spent, my Iron is gone, 








one’s understanding to say that they could doubt that 
this was a new building; and the Court reversed the 
decision of the magistrates, with costs against the 
respondent, Dance, and who will again have to appear 
efore the justices on the old summons, 





LEADEN CISTERNS. 


Wit any of your readers kindly inform me whether it 
is more wholesome for a leaden cistern (supplying a 
house with water) to be painted inside or left untouched ? 


ae 





CAUTION TO NEGLIGENT WORKMEN. 


In the Brompton County Court, on Monday, before 
Mr. E. J. Meynell, the judge, a working man, named 
George Pickering, in the employ of Messrs. Hooper, of 
the Britannia Iron Works, was actioned for the sum of 


work. It being a new mode to make workmen answer- 
able for carelessness and bad workmanship, great interest 
was excited, 

Mr. George Williams, foreman engineer, in the service 
of the Britannia Iron Works, said the defendant com- 
menced to work as boilerman, in August last, and it was 
bis duty to look after the cleaning of the boilers, and to 
make all joints secure, and see that the manhole plate 
was properly fastened. On the 8th of October last, about 
six o'clock in the evening, the packing blew out of one 
of the plates, the steam and water burst out, and the 
fires had to be drawn, in order to prevent the boilers 
from bursting. The cause of this mischief was fastening | 
the plate on the wrong side. He saw the defendant | 
on the following morning, and asked him how he managed | 
to blow the plates off, and he said he did not consider it | 
was his duty to fix the plates. The duties of a boilerman | 
were explained to the defendant when he entered the 
employ of the Britannia Works, but not by witness, or in 
his presence, 

In answer to the Judge, the foreman said the defendant 
had an assistant, and need not have put the doors on him- 
self; but he ought to have seen they were properly 
fastened. 

Mr. Folkard, counsel for the plaintiffs, contended that 
employers were not expected to acquaint working men 
with their duties: it was their duty to understand their 
several trades, but here the defendant was told what he 
would have to do. His clients desired to make an example 
of a man through whose negligence a great loss of life 
might have occurred, as well as ruin tothe works. It was 
not the loss incurred by stopping the steam his clients so 
much cared for, as the wish to show their workmen that 
they could be made to pay in purse through a count 
court, and were liable for all damage incurred by neghi- 
gence or bad workmanship. 

The defendant, in answer to the case, candidly admitted 
having fixed the plate in question the wrong side, but 
explained that it was entirely owing to a mistake on his 
part that the work was not properly done. The other five 
doors were marked with crosses, but there were no marks 
on the door in question to guide any one in putting it 
together, Previously to the night in question, the hammer- 
man whose duty it was to assist him always fixed the 
plate of the boiler that blew off, and he (the defendant) 
put the door on to the best of his knowledge. 

He called John Shaw, another boilerman at the Britannia 
agai who confirmed the defendant's version of the 
matter, 

The Judge said he did not think there had teen any great 
amount of, if any, negligence displayed by the defendant 
in fixing the plates, and he should give judgment in his 
favour. He trusted, however, this case would be a caution 
to the defendant and other workmen to be very careful 
with such dangerous engines as boilers, and it was a mercy 
8 loss of life had not occurred. If at any future time 
a - ~ part a ——— came before him 
most assuredly they wo ve to pay the damages 
well as for compensation, id dhs 








My Nails are drove, my work is done.” 
Lines to this effect, but with variations, are to 
be found in many of our churchyards. On a 
tombstone in Chipping Sodbury is this ad- 
dition,— 
‘* His body’s here, clutched in the dust, 
’Tis hoped his soul is with the just.” 


And at Houghton churchyard the last two lines 


| of the inscription read,— 


** My fire-dried corpse here lies at rest ; 

My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.’ 
In the course of the restoration two curious dis. 
coveries were made. Embedded in the walls was 
a sculptured stone, with two hands clasping an 
open book; and under the chancel-floor, at the 
south-east angle, was found a small leaden box, 
with an ivory top of interesting workmanship, 
and containing about 150 coins, with one excep- 
tion (a golden noble) all of silver, and of the 
reigns of the first, second, and third Edward, 
and of Richard II. 

Meerbrook.—St. Matthew’s Church, Meerbrook, 
near Leek, the nave of which has recently been 
rebuilt, has been opened. The chancel was 
erected about five years ago at the sole expense 
of Miss Condliffe. The church will accommo. 
date about 250. The new nave is in harmony 
with the Condliffe memorial chancel and tower. 
The style of the church altogether is of Early 
Fourteenth Century period, with tracery win- 
dows. The walls are thick, and have been built 
with local materials. The roof of the new nave 
shows all the timbers, and is covered with Staf- 
fordshire red tiles. There is a south porch, with 
double doors, and a heating apparatus. Much 
remains to be done. Mr. Paul Bailey, Wetley 
Rocks, has executed the masonry, Messrs. Nixon 
doing the carpentering, and Mr. Phillips the 
glazing. Mr. Edward Ash, of Meerbrook, has 
supplied a pulpit and a font. Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, of London, designed the edifice. The 
cost of the nave has been about 1,1001. 

Winkleigh (Devon).—The church of All Saints, 
Winkleigh, has been reopened for divine service. 
The works of restoration have been very consider- 
able, and embraced the rebuilding of the south 
wall, porch, and vestry, the whole of the upper 
part and battlements of the Loosedon aisle, 4 
considerable portion of the tower, thorough 
repairs of all stone-masonry, new tracery-work 
to several windows, new copings and gable 
crosses. All portions of ancient work have been 
preserved where possible, and it has not been 
attempted to make them assume the appearance 
of a new work, but what was mutilated or de- 
cayed has been repaired with new stone corre- 
sponding to that of the original work. Instead 
of slates, the roofs have been covered with 
warm.coloured tiles from Staffordshire, and 
crestings of Hamhill stone surmount the ridges 
of the nave and porch. The whole of the lead 
gutters, water-pipes, spouts, &c., are new. 
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organ-chamber has been erected on the north 
side of the Lady Chapel, and provision made to 
keep out damp. The works to the tower have 
been extensive, embracing the rebuilding of the 
upper part, new buttresses, parapets, pinnacles, 
parapet copings, extensive repairs to the old 
windows and quoins, a new western doorway, 
entire new floors, beams, and lead covering. 
The pinnacles are of Hamhill stone, crocketed 
and surmounted by gilded vanes of copper, made 
by Mr. Moses Luxton, of Winkleigh. A light- 
ning conductor, by Mr. Letheren, of Cheltenham, 
has also been fixed. The new western doorway 
has moulded jambs and arch, with carved 
paterz in the mouldings, and label of Middlecot 
stone. There are two new decorated windows 
on the south side, one of which has been filled 
with stained glass by Mr. W. H. Dixon, of 
London, depicting the Raising of Lazarus. The 
other windows are filled with leaded glazing, 
supplied by Mr. Pepper, of London. A new 
stained-glass window has been erected to the 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. J. Fisher 
Turner, by members of his family. The glass 
is by Clayton & Bell, and depicts the Crucifixion, 
with SS. Mary and John on either hand. The 
lower part of the window has angels in square 
panels. A son of the late vicar has promised a 
liberal donation towards the reredos of marble and 
alabaster, it being understood that the granite 
reredos, erected some years since, should then 
be placed in some other part of the church. A 
new altar, of oak and inlaid ebony, has been 
given by the Rev. W. T. A. Radford, of Down 
St. Mary. Mr. Pinckhard, who is paymaster of 
the costs, has been represented on the works by 
his friend, the Rev. W. T. A. Radford, with 
whom the architect, Mr. John F. Gould, of 
Barnstaple, has been associated in the carrying 
out of the work. The whole of the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work, including the organ-case, 
were contracted for by Mr. John Dendle, 
of Barnstaple. All masons’ and general works 
have been carried out by men employed by Mr. 
George Vickery, the clerk of the works. The 
contractors for other works were:—Mr. W. 
Letheren (Cheltenham), Mr. Young, and Mr. 
Harper (both of Barnstaple), iron and metal 
work; Mr. J. Thorne (Crediton), the painting 
and decorations; Mr. John Davey (Barnstaple), 
plastering; Mr. John Bryant, the marble and 
alabaster work. The whole of the carving and 
sculpture, both in stone and wood, has been 
carried out by Mr. Hems, of Exeter, who, at the 
architect’s request, visited all the churches in 
the northern part of the county, where ancient 
remains were to be found, and took impressions 
of them, in order that the new work might 
display as much as possible the peculiar feeling 
and effect which pervaded the old local ex- 
amples. Irrespective of special gifts, viz., 
clock, pulpit, and organ, the cost of the works, 
amounting to between 6,0001. and 7,0001., has, 
with the exception of about 1501. raised in the 
parish, been defrayed by Mr. George Henry 
Pinckard, of Combe Court, Godalming, Surrey. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Reading.—The new Wesleyan chapel just 
erected in the Queen’s-road has been opened for 
divine worship. The chapel has been built at a 
cost of 7,5001. The body of the building is 80 ft. 
in length by 50 ft. in width, and is divided into 
nave, 26 ft. wide, and lean-to aisles, with arcades 
and clearstory. There is a chancel, 21 ft. long 
and 26 ft. wide, with organ-chamber adjoining ; 
the seats for the choir are arranged upon either 
side of the chancel. At the back of the com- 
munion-table is a reredos composed of stone and 
terra-cotta, inlaid with Maw’s majolica tiles, and 
the panels are filled with illuminations, con- 
sisting of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. The centre panel over the 
table is ornamented, and shows an emblematical 
device, consisting of the intersecting triangles 
inclosed in a circle. Beneath this is inscribed 
the appropriate text “ For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s 
death till He come.” Galleries extend along 
each side and at the end of the chapel, and these, 
with the benches, have been executed in pitch 
pine. The chancel and entrances have tesselated 
pavements manufactured by Mr. Godwin, of 
Lugwardine. Adjoining the chapel is a school- 
room, 57 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, with five class- 
rooms attached. The minister’s vestry adjoins 
the chancel. The chapel and schoolroom are 
heated by Haden’s hot-air apparatus, and pro. 


| 








vision is made for ventilation. At the corner of 
the chapel is a tower, from which rises a spire, 
the height from the ground to the top of the 
weather-cock being 130 ft. The style is Deco- 
rated. The buildings were designed by an 
amateur, the Rev. J. P. Johnson, of Wood-green, 
London, and have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Morris, architect, 
Reading. The contract for the whole of the 
work was undertaken* by Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
of Reading. Mr. Barnicoat undertook the 
mason’s work, and the font, which is wrought in 
Caen stone, is his gift to the building. The 
illuminations upon the reredos have been painted 
by the Rev. J. P. Johnson as his gift, and the 
rest of the painting and decoration has been 
done by Messrs. Freeman & Son. The gas 
fittings are by Messrs. Hart. The chapel will 
comfortably seat 900 persons. 

Brearley.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel has been laid by Mr. John 
Hodgson, of Sunderland House. The new 
building has been designed by Messrs. Horsfall, 
Wardle, & Patchett, of Halifax. It‘is to be in 
the Romanesque style of architecture, freely 
treated. The floor of the chapel will provide 
sitting accommodation for 300 persons ; in addi- 
tion to which sittings will be made for 200 
more in a vestibule gallery over the entrance. 
There are to be three schools, one for boys and 
one for girls, besides a large schoolroom. There 
will also be a chapel-keeper’s dwelling in the 
same block. The estimated cost is 3,0001., 
towards which about a little over the half of 
that sum has been subscribed. 

Tunstall.—The foundation stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and school have been laid here. 
The site of the new building is King-street, at 
the upper part of the town, where there is a 
large extent of new buildings. The edifice com- 
prises a chapel to seat about 750 persons, a 
schoolroom for about 400 children, and five class- 
rooms. The site upon which it is being erected 
has a frontage on its north side to King-street, 
and extends southwards to Cooper-street. The 
schoolroom will be under the chapel, and will be 
approached on the level from Cooper-street, 
whilst the chapel entrance will be from King- 
street, slightly elevated above it—an arrange- 
ment necessitated by the nature of the site. The 


design is of Italian character, and the materials | 
to be used are red brick, with moulded bricks | 


and bricks of other colours for relief, and stone 
dressings. The King-street front presents a 
gable as a central feature, projecting somewhat 
before the rest of the front, and contains the two 
doorways in the lower part, with small windows 
on either side of the same to light the vestibules ; 
above the doorways, and occupying almost the 
whole of the upper part of the gable, is a recess 
spanned by asemicircular arch with carved key- 
stone, and this recess is filled in with two two- 
light windows up to its springing line and the 
tympanum, with acircular window and spandrels 
of ornamental brickwerk. The central gable is 
flanked by the two gallery staircases, which are 
circular on plan, and which terminate at a less 
height than the gable by circular roofs. The 
side elevations and elevation to Cooper-street 
are plain, but are relieved by bands and arches 
of blue brick. The internal arrangements of the 
chapel on the ground-floor consist of the front 
vestibule, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, approached through 
two doorways fitted with sliding doors, and from 
which, right and left,’through glazed swing-doors, 
the gallery staircases (which also form inner 
vestibules leading to the ground-floor) are 
entered, and through other doors to the body of 
the chapel, which is to be entirely pewed, 
arranged with two aisles, and a portion of the 
side pews set apart as free. The rostrum is to 
be placed at the opposite end to the entrance, 
and will be inclosed by a communion.-railing to 
correspond. The arrangement of the upper plan 
is for galleries to extend four sides of the build- 
ing; the front gallery will be eight pews deep, 
and the side galieries three. The organ will be 
placed in the end gallery behind the rostrum, 
and on either side of it will be the children’s 
seats, which will be approached from the school- 
room by means of a back staircase, and this 
staircase will provide additional means of ingress 
and egress for the congregation on special occa- 
sions. The form of ceiling will be one with 
coves finished by mouldings, and the cove will 
spring from foliated corbels and panelled pilasters. 
The interior woodwork will be slightly stained 
and varnished; that of the most prominent 
parts, such as gallery front, rostrum, &c., will be 
of pitch pine, and the remainder red deal. The 
front of the site to King-street will be inclosed 


by palisades and gates, and the approach from 
the same to the chapel will have flag pavement 
and retaining walls complete. The architect is 
Mr. George B. Ford, of Burslem, whose designs 
were selected from public competition ; and the 
builder is Mr. Wm. Cooke, of Burslem. The 
contract for the building and fencing is 3,197!. 








Books Received, 


CHRISTMAS LEAVES. 


Tue publishing tree shakes down coloured 
leaves at Christmas: they are beginning to fall. 
We nave a special pile from Marcus Ward & Co. 
(Chandos-street), and a very pretty pile it makes. 
“ Katty Lester,” a book for girls, by Mrs. 
George Cupples, is enriched with chromographs 
of animal life by Mr. Harrison Weir, any two of 
which are worth the price of the book. A better 
present for little girls we could scarcely name, 
——‘ Picture Stories from the Japanese ” (Sin- 
bad, Aladdin, and so on, treated in Japanese 
fashion), and Marcus Ward’s “ Fable Picture 
Book,”’ containing pictures in colour of animals 
and their masters, with fables in verse from 
ZEsop, are singularly good,—fall of fun and 
cleverness. If all these illustrations are by 
Marcus Ward, all we have to say is that he should 
be president of the Children’s Royal Academy, 
when they have one. Heis, in reality, it appears, 
‘Illuminator to the Queen,” and, of course, 
therefore publishes a “ Practical Treatise on the 
Art of Illuminating,” including, with some good 
examples chromographed from old books,— 

‘‘ What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All ablaze with crimson and gold,” 
a number in outline which may be copied, 
jand then painted in imitation of the models 
| given. The instructions which accompany them 
;seem sensible and clear. Miss Braddon’s 
| Belgravia Annual includes stories by Walter 
| Thornbury, C. J. Dunphie, W. Sawyer, G. A. 
| Sala, Albany de Fonblanque, and many others, 
with a number of effective illustrations, and all 
for a shilling. One of the stories made us 
look behind all the way upstairs to bed. 
Moral: read the book in the morning.—— 
Tom Hood’s Comic Annual, now in its sixth 
year, holds itsown. Real funis a difficult thing 
to get, as the genial editor has doubtless found 
out. There are not many fountains of it just 
now in London; nevertheless, there is a fair 
sprinkle of it in Mr. Hood’s last issue, besides 
some interesting stories. Cassell’s Illustrated 
Almanac for 1874 contains plenty of pictures, 
especially at the end, where specimens of other 
works are given.——The November number of 
Food, Water, and Air is devoted to tea and its 
adulterations. Every attempt to gibbet an 
adulterator has our best wishes. “ Tell 
| Mamma” is the title of a new story, in one 
volume, by the author of “A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,” just now published by Messrs. 
Routledge; and a very good and interesting 
story it is,—one of the best yet told by its hard- 
working and conscientious author. Though 
specially addressed to young people, it will 
please many who may not lay claim to that 
agreeable title. The leading idea in the book is 
shown by the closing speech of the good mother 
of the story to her daughter:—‘“‘Teach your 
children what you have so well learnt yourself. 
Bid them, in whatever grieves or whatever glad- 
dens them, to make their mother their confidant ; 
make them believe that on earth no sympathy 
will be so great,—no love so enduring; and that 
advice, encouragement, and consolation can 
always be found if they will only ‘ Tell Mamma.’ ” 




















Treatise on Practical Solid or Descriptive Geo- 
metry. By W. Timprett Pierce, Architect. 
With Eighty-five Plates of original Drawings. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1873. 


Tue author of this treatise is of opinion that a 
good text-book on the subject of Practical Solid 
Geometry is much wanted for English students ; 
but, remembering the many works on Geometry 
published during the last few years, we should 
scarcely have thought so. The present trea. 
tise embraces orthographic projection and 
perspective, or radial projection; and Mr, 
Pierce proposes, in a future work, to show 
the application of the subject to the several 
arts of construction. Having been lecturer on 
geometrical drawing at King’s College, London, 
and at Harrow School, the competency of the 
author to deal with his subject is certain. 
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A Mechanical Text-Book ; or, Introduetion to the 
Study of Mechanics and Engineering. By 
Wittiam Joun Macquorn Rankine, C.E., 
LL.D., &c., and Epwaxp Fisher Bamber, 
C.E. With numerous Engravings. London: 
Griffin & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 

THs volume was in progress when Professor 
Rankine died. Mr. Bamber was assisting him 
with it, and it was at Mr. Rankine’s own request 
that his assistant’s name was given on the title- 
page. Nevertheless, the book is to be regarded 
as essentially one of Mr. Rankine’s numerous 
and valuable productions. It is designed as an 
introduction to more abstruse works on engineer- 
ing and mechanics, and in particular to those of 
the late Professor Rankine. Its study demands 
only a previous acquaintance with the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic, and with the elementary 
algebraical notation. 














VARIORUM. 
“Tse Buried Valley of the Mersey. By T. 
Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S., &c.” This is a 


paper extracted from the proceedings of the 
Liverpool Geological Society. It is based on 
Mr. Reade’s ideas as to the geological con. 
struction of the Mersey Valley, of which we 
have before had occasion to speak. The pro- 
moters of the railway tunnel which is_ in- 
tended to cross the Mersey, and the shafts 
for which have already been sunk, have always 
believed that they would have only a con. 
tinuous mass of solid sandstone rock to penetrate. 
Mr. Reade, in this paper, contends that in all 
probability a deep gorge, filled up with clay or 
sand, will be met with, being the site of an 
ancient river or torrent formed in or before the 
times when England was covered with ice, and 
when its valleys were filled with enormous 
glaciers. The railway works in progress will, 
doubtless soon put this interesting question to 
the test.——A large sheet of letter-press and 
illustrated engravings showing certain inventions 
and improvements in steam-boilers, &c., patented 
by Mr. George Rydill, of London, mostly for the 
saving of fuel, has been published by Palmer, 
335, Strand. 








Miscellanen, 


Memorial Hall to the late 
Stephenson.—The hall proposed to be erected 
to the memory of the late eminent engineer, 
George Stephenson, at Chesterfield, will now, it 
is believed, be carried out. The hall, to be 
erected within view of the churchyard where 
the remains of George Stephenson rest, will be 
opposite to his residence, Tapton House, and 
close to the Midland Railway, which he perfec’ ed 
and completed, as well as to the Locksford 
Colliery, which was sunk and worked by him. 
A joint committee, consisting of members of the 
Corporation of Chesterfield, of the Chesterfield 
and Derbyshire Mining and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Associations, of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and of the Technical Education Society, has 
been formed for arranging the preliminaries. 
The Corporation have offered as a site about 
2,600 square yards of land in the town, now used 
as a bowling-green, provided that the legal 
estate in the land and buildings to be erected by 
the various societies be vested in the Corporation 
upon trust for a Board of management, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Corporation and 
the societies. The cost of the building, which 
7 . mnie of a large hall, library, and reading 

nd class rooms, has been estim 
12,0001. to 14,0001. oe 


The late Mr. John Gough Nichols 
P.S.A.—We hear with much sane of the death 
of an old friend and well-esteemed antiquary 
and genealogist, Mr. John Gough Nichols, the 
grandson of the author of“ Literary Anecdotes.” 
He died at Holmwood, near Dorking, in his 
sixty-seventh year. Besides editing the Gentle. 
man's Magazine for many years, he edited the 
Collectamea Topographica, and the Topographer 
and Genealogist, and in 1862 commenced the 
Herald and Genealogist, which is still in course 
of publication. In addition to numerous papers 
in the various antiquarian journals, he was the 
author of many separate works. He was one 
of the founders of the Camden Society ; and 
several of the volumes illustrative of our national 
history issued by that society were edited by 
him. . Mr. Nicholas was the eldest member of 
the Literary Fand Committee, with one exce 

tion, having been elected to it in 1836. - 
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new charchwardens, co-operating with the dean 
and chapter, have recommenced the restorations 
of Manchester Cathedral. The portion known 
as Brown’s Chapel (to the right of the south 
entrance), which has been long in a dilapi- 
dated condition, is being taken down to the 
thickness of the facework, and will be rebuilt 
to harmonise with the new work adjoining. 
These works are being carried out by Messrs. 
Graham & Son, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. William Dawes. There is 
very much to be done to the cathedral in the 
way of cleaning and restoring. The costly 
organ, presented by Mr. Houldsworth, looks out 
of place in its dirty surroundings. In the north 
wall of the Derby Chapel a new stained-glass 
window is about to be inserted, by Mrs. Bowers, 
to the memory of the late dean; and near the 
west end of the nave another new stained-glass 
window is to be placed. 


Painting on Pottery.—We hope the offer 
of two premiums by the council of the Art- 
Union of London, one of 351., and one of 151., to 
be competed for by past or present students in 
Schools of Art in which painting on pottery is 
taught, will not be disregarded. The subject 
proposed is a design for the decoration of a 
circular tazza, of specified form and dimensions. 
The designs are to be on paper, in water colours 
or tempera, and are to be sent to the Society’s 
house, on any day from the 1st to the 7th May 
next. Care must be taken that the designs are 
in such colours only as can be secured by the 
use of pigments, which are able to undergo the 
process of firing. The council have recently 
determined that the competing designs for the 
above, may be for execution either under the 
glaze or over it; but it should be stated in each 
case for which mode the design is intended. 


Manchester Free Library. — The report 
for the twenty-first year shows, that during the 
year just closed, 609,462 volumes were issued 
for home reading, 149,692 volumes were used 
by 137,728 readers in the Branch Reading- 
rooms, 92,852 volumes, and 91,702 specifications 
of patents were issued in the Principal or 
Reference Library, to 54,172 and 984 readers 
respectively, being in the aggregate 943,708 
issues to 703,300 readers, as compared to 
906,311 issues to 641,327 readers reported last 
year. No record is attempted of the use of 
periodicals in the reading-rooms, but during the 
year probably 1,741,960 persons have so used 
them. This added to the number of borrowers 
and readers makes an aggregate of 2,501,564 
persons who have availed themselves of the free 
libraries during the year just closed, being an 
increase of 236,896 on the preceding year. 


House Decoration.— No. 5, Lower Berkeley- 
street, has been decorated by Messrs. Phillips. 











The drawing-room ceilings are diapered upon a 
pale azure blue, with ornamentation in the flat 
in gold; the margins are in pale canary and 
lilac; the walls are panelled in a silver grey, 
with cinnamon margins; and two pilasters on 
each side of the room in opaque white ground, are 
being painted by hand; the woodwork is amber- 
vellum, inlaid with black and gold. The dining- 
room ceiling is in pale vellum, with geometric 
treatment in gold; the cornice in strong pri- 
meras and gold; the walls, with a deep frieze 
under cornice in Indian red, inlaid with a floral 
ornamentation in gold, outlined on back; wall. 
space beneath in a pale apple green, and wood- 
work in Indian red, the moulding treated in 
silver grey. 


Crystal Palace.—A conversazione will be 
held in the tropical department of the Crystal 
Palace; the new buildings of the School of Art, 
Science, and Literature; and in the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium, on Friday evening, December 
5th. At half-past eight Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., will explain the principles and objects of 
the School of Art, Science, and Literature, in 
the library reading-room, supported by the Right 
Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Norman Lockyer, 
and others. There will be music, under the 
direction of Sir Julius Benedict, in the private 
lecture-room, and in the studio of the School of 
Art, Science, and Literature. 


New Mint Building Site—A Bill under 
this title will be among those to be brought for- 
ward in Parliament, session 1874, for the “ Ac. 
quisition of property [in Whitefriars}] for the 
erection of a new Royal Mint, and to sell, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of the buildings now used 


Manchester Cathedral Restoration.—The | 


‘undergoing considerable improvement. 
roof and wails of the iuterior have been deco. 
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Decoration of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds.— 
This chapel, which has been closed for several 
months, was reopened on Sunday last, after 
The 


rated in colours in the Renaissance style, and 
the whole of the old sash-windows removed and 
replaced with stained-glass windows; the design 
being principally worked on various tints of 
white. The colouring of the roof and walls is 
of a neutral and subdued character. The deco. 
rations, together with the stained-glass window 
have been designed and executed by Powell, 
Brothers, of Leeds, 


United Methodist Free Churches.— A new 
place of worship was opened last month in the 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster, for the use 
of the church and congregation formerly wor- 
shipping in Lewisham-street. The building, 
which is a plain structure, will accommodate 
450 persons. There is also a large schoolroom, 
vestry, and other conveniences, with approaches 
from Yauxhall Bridge-road and from Willow- 
street. The cost of the building will be about 
1,8001. Mr. Ranger is the architect, and Messrs. 
Richardson are the contractors. 


‘The Chester Workhouse Plans.—These 
plans, prepared by Messrs. Perkins, of Leeds, 
have been altered by the Local Government 
Board architects in London, mostly in conse- 
quence of new regulations, some of them reducing 
previous dimensions. The alterations are said 
to be, on the whole, improvements, and are still 
within the amount advertised for,—namely, 
30,0001. The building committee recommended 
their adoption, and the board of guardians have 
unanimously agreed to the committee’s recom. 
mendation. 


Tenders to Mr. Disraeli.—Tenders have 
been received for a monument in St. Michael’s 
Churchyard, Hughenden, for the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli, M.P. (including railings, value 801.), 





Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect. They ran as 
follows :— 
Broughton..,.... eocoveccesasesueeceoss +... £410 0 0 
Reavell ...... - 306 0 0 
BansOM cccccersscccsscsccoverceccooececvere 249 0 0 





A large difference in a small matter. 


Leicester.—The memorial-stone of a new 
Nonconformist ‘church, now being erected in the 
suburb of Belgrave, has been laid. The church 
will seat 500 adults, and connected with it there 
are a school-room for 300 children, vestries, and 
class-rooms. The style is Early Gothic, and the 
cost will be about 3,500/. The architect is 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester; and the builder, Mr. 
Billington, of Belgrave. 


A Removal.—Some of our readers may be 
interested in knowing that Messrs. Mayer & Co, 
have removed their Religious Art Collection to 
37, Conduit-street, in consequence of their Gros- 
venor-street premises having been destroyed by 
fire. 


The H. Aquarium Competition.— 
A certain number of the designs have been 
selected and referred to the county surveyor at 
Lewes, an independent authority, for his report. 


Society of eers.—At the next meeting, 
Monday, the 1st of December, a paper will be read 
“On a New Method of Setting out Slopes of 
Earthwork,” by Mr. Charles J. Light. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of a pair of houses at Wood-street, 
Walthamstow, for the Cooks’ Company. Messrs. Gads- 
den, Ellis, & Co., are Quantities by Messrs, 




















Curtis & Son :— 
Reed £2,099 0 0 
Sharp & Cole. 1903 0 0 
8 ington euvetescecoeseute F 
J ee Oo, svovedsecossecssesonesce 1,932 0 0 
Taylor & Son 1,918 0 0 
Upson 1,811 10 0 
OEY ses 1,773 0 0 
unt 1,756 0 0 
Waterson & Co. ...ccossrseseeesereee 1,710 0 0 
Babey & Son .........csccsseecsereesoes 1,690 0 0 
Robbins & Co. (accepted)......... 1,670 0 0 
Turner (withdrawn) .......010+00+ 1,485 0 0 





For alterations to No. 74, Regent-street, and 7 and 9, 
Air-street, adjoining, for Mr. A. Ablborn, Mr, E. Gregg, 
architect :— 

Ashby & Son ........00000 erssssssee £5,313 0 0 





For a warehouse, in Rose-street, Newgate-street, for 
Mr. Casswell. Mr. A. Bridgman, architect. Quantities 








as the Royal Mint.” 


supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 
Sharpington & Cole (accepted) £3,053 0 0 





